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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


THE SKIMMING PROCESS 


The Junior High School is undoubt- 
edly making great progress and bids 
fair ultimately to fulfill many of the 
roseate promises which its original 
advocates made for it. There is more 
than a suspicion, however, that the new 
division is climbing upward by mount- 
ing on the shoulders of the old. To 
change the figure, school superintend- 
ents have made fictitious progress by 
skimming the cream of the entire 
elementary school teaching force to 
provide a staff for their new inter- 
mediate schools. 

If this has actually been done, and 
there is considerable evidence that it 
has, the country is being treated to 
another example of the working of 
scholastic tradition. Assume that the 
business of education is solely, or at 
least mainly, to “‘impart’’ knowledge, 
that is, verbal information, and the 
conclusion follows: the work of higher 
grades is at once more important and 
more exacting, it requires more ability 
and more training, than work with 
younger children. 


But the assumption is false. Im- 
parting verbal information is not the 
chief business of the school. Providing 
conditions favorable to the all-round 
growth of the individual is. With each 
passing year of development, the possi- 
bility of making fundamental changes in 
the character and personality of the 
individual grows less and less.- Rec- 
ognizing this, some schools now admit 
children at four years of age, and they 
seek to provide for these children the 
brightest and best trained teachers 
obtainable. 

As the pupil moves up through the 
grades, he becomes less and less de- 
pendent upon the teacher; he does more 
and more for himself. His experience 
becomes more and more mature, it is 
true, and teachers of limited experience 
are a detriment to him always. But 
the harm a poor teacher can do is cer- 
tainly not greater when the pupil is 
fourteen than when he is six or eight. 
Robbing Peter to pay Paul may at 
times be good school politics, but it is 
never good educational policy. Little 
children should not be imposed upon 
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merely because they are too unknowing new organization in new buildings to 
to kick about it, and their parents too note what is happening in the grades 
absorbed in the wonderful showing of a__ below. 


MOTIVATION VS. FACT METHOD IN TEACHING GEOGRAPHY 
G. M. WILSON 


School of Education, Boston University 


Educators generally are recognizing 
the need of more experimental evidence 
in the field of methods of teaching. 
Teachers and students should be urged 
to master the scientific procedure of 
testing one method of teaching against 
another, under classroom conditions. 
The following study was made by one of 
the advanced students in education! 
at Boston University last year. 

It is so clear cut in its method and 
conclusions that it may serve as a model 
for other similar studies by classroom 
teachers. While progressive teachers 
are pretty well convinced of the value 
of motivated work, more evidence is 
needed to carry conviction toall. Even 
the doubting Thomas type should be 
helped by this study, and may be led to 
undertake similar studies. 

Convinced of the value of motivation, 
teachers will turn to a mastery of its 
technique. They will learn to ask with 
reference to every lesson, ‘‘What can I 
do to bring pupil motive and purpose 
into this work?”’ Thus by practice in 
their own classrooms will they gradually 
master the technique of motivation. 
There are at least five details that 
should be kept in mind. Work is 
motivated for the child: 


10Ona I, Nolan, Assistant Principal, Gaston School, South Boston, Mass, 


1. If it starts with a life situation, real and 
personal. 

2. If use and application become evident and 
develop into a feeling of need. 

3. If it is connected with additional present 
interests. 

4. If fundamental instincts or impulses are set 
to work. 

5. If the child develops desire, choice, and 
purpose. 


Motivation is strengthened by improve- 
ment of class work along any one of 
these lines. 

Miss Nolan’s test of motivated teach- 
ing convinced her anew of its value, and 
led her to reémphasize its importance 
as she worked with her teachers. The 
problem of her experiment was to con- 
trast the results obtained by the fact 
method of teaching geography with 
the results obtained by the motivated 
method of teaching geography. 

The problems of the experiment were: 
(1) to find fact precipitate resulting 
from the two methods; (2) to find 
application precipitate resulting from 
the two methods. The children taught 
by these two methods were tested: (a) 
at the close of the work; (b) at a period 
two weeks later; (c) one month later. 

The ultimate purpose of the experi- 
ment was to try to improve the 
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teaching of geography in the light of 
the conclusions reached from _ the 
testing of results by contrasting the 
two methods. 

The procedure was as follows: The 
subjects tested were two eighth-grade 
classes of girls in a city Junior High 
School. These classes were of equal 
rating, in so far as judgment of teachers, 
supplemented by the results of intelli- 
gence tests, could make them. The 
girls were also of parallel ages. These 
two eighth-grade classes had received 
identical training in seventh-grade geog- 
raphy and had received parallel previ- 
ous training in geography in grades 4, 
5, and 6. 

The time devoted to the teaching 
periods for this test was identical for 
the two classes. Four thirty-minute 


periods of one week’s geography time 
plus one thirty-minute study period 
were given to each class for teaching the 


subject material for this test. The 
same week was used for both classes, so 
that all external conditions were the 
same. 

The time devoted to the testing of 
results for this experiment was identical 
for the two classes. Each class was 
tested by two fact tests, each fifteen 
minutes in length, at the close of the 
teaching period. These were followed 
the next day by two application tests, 
each thirty minutes in length, for each 
class. These four tests for each class 
were repeated two weeks later and again 
one month later. 

There was no reference in class to the 
tests or to the subject material taught 
during the intervals of two weeks or of 
one month. The two classes tested 
were always tested on the same days 
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and usually on successive periods to 
prevent any possible irregularities. As 
there were seventy-one girls in the two 
classes and each girl was tested twelve 
times, there were 852 test papers ex- 
amined in reaching final conclusions. 

The teacher was the same for both 
classes. The same geography room was 
used by both classes, making the same 
equipment and resources available. 
The geography equipment and re- 
sources were used more, however, by 
the class taught by the motivated 
method. 

At this point the similarity of teach- 
ing conditions ended, for the two classes 
were taught by different methods. The 
fact method was used in teaching and 
drilling class F, while the motivated 
method was used in teaching class M. 

Regarding the subject material taught, 
the region, Chile, was the same for both 
classes. The amount of geographic in- 
formation varied, however, with the two 
classes. Class F was taught from the 
textbook forty connected facts about 
Chile, while class M spent the same 
amount of time working out worthwhile 
geographic principles applicable to the 
region of Chile. 

The reasons for the selection of Chile 
for the material of the experiment were: 
(1) because it was a type of region very 
different from those we were studying; 
(2) because it was a country that we 
need not refer to for a period of a month 
or more unless absolutely necessary; 
and (3) because the subject matter of 
Chile in one of our textbooks could be 
analyzed easily into forty definite facts. 

The method of approach and attack 
with these two lines of teaching in the 
two classes was very different. With. 
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class F a certain number of definite 
facts were taught and explained each 
day. The previous facts learned on 
preceding days were reviewed each day. 
The total number of forty facts were 
reviewed the last day. The facts as 
reviewed each day were given in the 
same phraseology as that in which they 
were learned. 

With class M interest was aroused by 
current newspaper items of an earth- 
- quake in Chile. Several items were 
presented by pupils. Interest was stim- 
ulated by anxious curiosity concerning 
any possible earthquakes in the United 
States. Interest was maintained by 
comparisons concerning earthquakes in 
San Francisco and in Chile. Interest 
was enlivened by curiosity concerning 
other comparisons between our Pacific 
Coast and Chile. The work of the week 
was motivated through: 


1. Children’s interests in current happenings in 
Chile. 

2. Curiosity concerning Chile. 

3. Desire to find out more about the life of the 
people in Chile. 

4. A need of solving the problem: ‘‘ How is Chile 
like our Pacific Coast?’’ The problem 
originated with the children under the 
guidance of the teacher. 


At the close of the teaching of geog- 
raphy for that week, the tests were the 
same for both classes. 


FACT TESTS 


The first fact test consisted of ques- 
tions concerning twenty facts selected 
from the original forty. The language 
used in the questions was similar to the 
language used in the learning of the 


1 Words of book followed closely. 
2 Wording changed somewhat. 
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facts. These questions admitted of one 
word only for each answer. 

The second fact test consisted of 
questions concerning many of the same 
twenty facts but with different word- 
ing. Each of these tests were of fifteen 
minutes duration. In the correction of 
these answers any word that answered 
the question truthfully was accepted. 


First Fact Test 3 


1. Chile is on which slope of the Andes? 
. A low range of mountains extends along 
what part of Chile? 
. What region of Chile is between the coast 
mountains and the Andes? 
. What kind of soil in the central valley of 
Chile? 
. In what part of Chile have the largest 
cities been built? 
. What is the capital city of Chile? 
. Northern Chile is in what zone? 
. Southern Chile is in what zone? 
. What is the condition of rainfall in northern 
Chile? 
. What is the condition of rainfall in 
southern Chile? 
. What is the most important industry of 
Chile? 
. Whatisthe most important mineral of,Chile? 
. What is the second most important indus- 
try in Chile? 
. In southern part of valley what kind of 
fruits raised? 
. Trade with United States increased by 
opening of what canal? 
. What is the principal seaport of Chile? 
. What is the second seaport of Chile? 
. What is the principal shipping point for 
nitrate? 
. What is the most southern city of the world? 
. Near what strait is this city? 


SECOND Fact TEst ? 
. What country is Chile’s neighbor on the east? 
. What mountains separate Chile from 
Argentina? 
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. What part of Chile did Spaniards call 


Valley of Paradise? 


. In what part of Chile have the most cities 


been built? 


. In what part of Chile has it been easiest to 


build railroads? 


. In what part of Chile did Chileans build 


their capital city? 


7. What part of Chile has a temperate climate? 
8. In what part of Chile is it summer when we 


have winter? 


. In what part of Chile is irrigation not 


needed? 


. Is mining or farming more important in 


Chile? 


. Of the following, which is most valuable 


mineral to Chile: gold, silver, copper, 
iron, nitrate, or coal? 


. On which minerals does Chile’s manufac- 


turing depend? 


. Because of what mineral would Bolivia and 


Peru like to reclaim part of Chile? 


. What mineral is most helpful to Chile for 


electrical manufacturing? 


. What part of Chile has fruits and grains 


like California? 


. Has Chile’s regular coastlines helped or 


hindered commerce? 


. From what seaport of Chile are fruits sent 


to New York markets for Christmas? 


. From what seaport of Chile is nitrate sent 


to the world? 


. Can trains be operated over the Trans- 


Andean Railroad during our Christmas 
season? 


. To what part of Chile is it a great advantage 


Test 1 


never to have rain? 


At close of work 


Test I 


Class F—range was from 6 at 100 to I at 60 
Class M—range was from 5 at 100 to I at 70 


Test 2 


Class F—range was from I at 90 to 6 at 65 
Class M—range was from II at 100 to 3 at 75 
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The results of the two fact tests, with 
median for each class, are given below. 

Conclusions. At the close of the 
teaching period the class taught by the 
fact method did better in the fact test in 
which the words of the book were closely 
followed (Test 1). This was the only 
superiority shown—words of the book, 
immediately reproduced. When the 
wording was changed, the fact group did 
not do so well. The fact group pupils 
were unable to recognize and handle 
many of the same facts when presented 
from another point of view. The 
superiority of the motivated group 
became more and more evident in the 
repetition of the tests two weeks later 
and one month later. 


APPLICATION TESTS 


At the close of the teaching of Chile 
both classes had the same application 
tests, which were repeated at a period 
two weeks later and again one month 
later. 

The first application test was a true- 


false test. It consisted of twenty 
statements, some of which were abso- 
lutely true and others absolutely false. 
The children were to use only the words 
“true” and “false” in their answers. 


One month later 
Test 1 Test 2 
72 61 
80 90 


Two weeks later 
Test 1 Test 2 
79 64 
81 go 


Test 2 
69 
92 
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These twenty statements were con- 
cerning many of the same facts as were 
used in Test 1 and Test 2, but with 
different phrasing. 

The second application test was to 
solve the problem: “‘ Why is Chile a land 
of opportunities?’”’ Each of these ap- 
plication tests was thirty minutes in 
length. 


TRUE-FALSE TEST 

. The Central Valley of Chile is unproductive. 

. Chile has the disadvantage of very poor 
harbors. 

. Chile is a republic and has a president. 

. The Central Valley raises fruits like those 
of California. 

. Chile is a backward nation. 

. The forests of Chile are not as valuable as 
those of United States. 

. Chile exports much wheat to United States. 

8. Chile has more railroads than all the 

Andean countries. 

. Iquique does as much commerce as Liver- 
pool. 

. Valparaiso has a harbor as excellent as 
New York. 

. The barren Atacama desert is of no value to 
Chile. 

. Chile’s largest cities are on the coast. 

. Chile has not extensive manufacturing like 
England. 

. United States sends nitrates to Chile via 
the Panama Canal. 

. The southern part of the Great Valley has 
heavy rainfall. 

. The hinterland of Iquique is of no value. 

. Agriculture is the most important industry 
of Chile. 

: Chile is irrigated by the river waters from 
the Andes Mountains. 

. Most of the Chileans speak the Spanish 
language. 


At close of work 


True- 


False Problem 


85 
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20. Chile does some manufacturing with her 
coal and iron. 


The results of the two application 
tests, with median for each class, are 
given below. 

Conclusions. The class taught by 
the fact method did not average as high 
on application precipitate as did the 
class taught by the motivated method. 
This was true even when they were 
first tested at the close of the period of 
work. Neither did it hold that applied 
knowledge for a two weeks’ period or 
one month period as did the class 
taught by the motivated method. 


FINAL CONCLUSION 


The results of this experiment 
strengthen the hypothesis that for facts 
alone in geography, a _ motivated 
method is superior to a fact-textbook 
method, especially when retention as 
well as immediate precipitate is con- 
sidered. In giving ability to apply 
facts, the motivated method is superior 
immediately as well as in later tests. 

When one stops to consider, he must 
realizé that geography is a thinking 
subject, not a memory-drill subject. 
Children may best be taught geog- 
raphy by starting with present inter- 
ests and their own problems. Thus 
instead of memorizing facts, they use 
facts in thinking. Through thinking 
(observing, imagining, reasoning, etc.) 
they build the facts into the structure 
of their own mental life. 


One month later 
True- True- 

False Problem False Problem 
71 81 70 78 76 
92 95 90 95 90 


Two weeks later 





‘A NEGLECTED ESSENTIAL— AN EXPERIMENT IN THE 
TRAINING OF OUR GIRLS 


Mary C. SHUTE 
Teachers College of the City of Boston, Massachusetts 


Nothing in these broken and disap- 
pointing years since the Great War has 
been more full of hope than the new tide 
of recognition of the immense impor- 
tance of babyhood and the interven- 
ing years between that period and the 
time of school entrance, now called al- 
most universally the ‘‘ pre-school years.”’ 
Everywhere we see this new conscious- 
ness emerging: newspapers and maga- 
zines of every type have their profes- 
sional or popular articles on child-health 
and child-training; new books on these 
subjects are constantly appearing, 
written not by mothers nor by those 
mother-substitutes, the kindergartners, 
who have long prayed for this day of 
awakening, but by physicians and psy- 
chologists, college professors and mental 
hygienists. Even the ‘“‘movies”’ and the 
radio are taking up the good work, and 
we can ‘‘listen in’’ to a talk on child- 
nurture or watch a charming film of 
“Mothercraft,”’ if perchance we prefer 
such diversions to reading. 

Slowly schools and colleges are awak- 
ing to their responsibility for preparing 
our young people for the wiser care of 
little children. In many communities 
simple courses in baby-care are being 
given to grammar-school girls; Girl 
Scouts and Camp-Fire Girls are having 
similar training; kindergarten training 
schools are introducing courses in infant 
care, and in many places women’s clubs 
are sponsoring courses in mothercraft as 


part of their winter’s work. Gradu- 
ally, too, it is being recognized that col- 
lege and university courses in home 
economics should go deeper than budg- 
ets and diets and esthetic furnishings, 
to the bodily and spiritual care of the 
child for whom the home exists—a 
recognition which will receive enormous 
impetus from the decision of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women to 
make “the development of educational 
methods for pre-school children”’ one of 
their ‘‘study projects”’ in the next few 
years. In recommending this policy in 
their quarterly journal the educational 
secretary, Mrs. Frances Bernard, says: 

“Interest in this period of childhood 
is growing within the Association and 
among educators and parents... . 
The interest in this age period grows 
out of the recognition of individual dif- 
ferences among children, the importance 
of the early years in the formation of 
habits, and out of the new habit psy- 
chology. The problem of the pre-school 
child, then, is a problem of real scien- 
tific interest.” 

All this is immensely encouraging, 
and yet it touches but a very small frac- 
tion of the young people of our country. 
Thousands and hundreds of thousands 
of our girls still go out from shop and 
factory, from school and college, fitted 
for nearly everything in the world but 
this one most important task of mother- 


hood! 
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In his incomparable recent book, 
The Pre-School Child, Arnold Gesell of 
Yale quotes Herbert Spencer as saying: 
“If by some strange chance not a ves- 
tige of us descended to the remote future 
save a pile of our school-books or some 
college examination papers, we may 
imagine how puzzled an antiquary of 
the period would be on finding in them 
no indication that the learners were ever 
to be parents.’’ And then Gesell goes 
on to discuss what he calls ‘‘the piti- 
fully inadequate courses’’ which fail to 
meet the ‘‘real requirements of an edu- 
cation for parenthood.” He sketches 
most interestingly the work being done, 
but half humorously characterizes the 
situation as a ‘‘desert with many oases.”’ 
Estimating that there are “easily 
20,000,000 homes in the country,”’ with 
an even larger number of women ‘‘ who 
are potential candidates for training in 
home-making,”’ he declares our existing 
courses have but ‘‘touched the hem of 
the garment,” adding that “the basic 
problem of rearing children — that is, 
the vital part of the problem of parent- 
hood — still holds a minor place in our 
discussion and our schemes.” 

And from the other side of our great 
country comes another plea for this 
most important work, in another new 
book, The Health of the Runabout Child, 
by Dr. William Palmer Lucas of the 
University of California, better known 
for his great contribution during the war 
as Chief of the Children’s Bureau of 
the American Red Cross in France. 
“‘Babies, the past five years,” he writes, 
“‘have leaped to the head of the proces- 
sion as a nation’s greatest asset,” and 
then reminding us of how much is being 
done for them and for the school child, 
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he puts in his plea for “that neglected 
period of childhood,” the years from 
two to six, that ‘“‘most important golden 
age’’ during which so many parents let 
the little ‘‘runabout”’ just drift, form- 
ing bad physical and mental habits 
which they or the school must later try, 
not always successfully, to remedy. 

For many years the kindergartner 
has worked patiently and sympatheti- 
cally with the child at this “golden” 
period, and no one hails with more 
thankfulness than she the splendid sci- 
entific backing given in these books and 
others for her long reiterated emphasis 
onthe infinite importance of these years. 

Different writers stress different peri- 
ods, some pleading for babyhood, some 
for the two to six period, some for the 
first school years; but all unite in the 
recognition that these early years are 
all important because they are the 
foundation years, and that the only 
sure way of handling them rightly is 
through an ‘‘enlightened parenthood.” 
As Dr. John Finley, former Commis- 
sioner of Education for the State of 
New York, says, ‘‘ Children’s needs are 
complex, and few parents have any real 
training in child development or in the 
art of living with children. If every 
parent in America could be required to 
take a course in child psychology, . . . 
many of our most troublous child wel- 
fare problems would be solved.”’ 

Is it not evident that all of us, re- 
sponsible for rearing our own children 
or planning school and college courses 
for the children of others, must face 
more consciously in each group of 
young people growing up under our 
care the great fact of their potential 
parenthood and the need of preparing 
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them to do better by the next genera- 
tion than any of us, even the wisest and 
most loving, have done by them? 
That ‘‘what the public demands the 
schools provide’’ has been proved over 
and over again. If the parents of this 
country, facing honestly their own 
problems and failures, would demand 
better preparation for parenthood than 
was ever given them, they would find 
the schools quick to respond! It is in 
the air; the more progressive schools are 
doing it; must we not demand it for all? 

Of course, the old argument that not 
all our boys and girls are to be parents, 
and that such education might there- 
fore be wasted, occurs to us at once, but 
a little deeper thought would show us 
that it is the parental instinct, natural 
to all of us, which makes not only the 
best fathers and mothers but also the 
best teachers, nurses, physicians, mis- 
sionaries, philanthropists, and welfare 
workers of every description. For 
what is the parental instinct but the in- 
stinct to nurture, an instinct which 
must be expressed either toward one’s 
own children or toward the ‘children 
of the world’’? 

In women, especially, the dominant 
characteristic is this instinct to nurture. 
The last half-century has proved again 
and again woman’s ability to do the 
same intellectual work as men; all 
honor to the pioneer women who forced 
our colleges to let them prove that 
point! But why keep on proving: it 
forever? Why not, in this age of 
specialization, turn more consciously to 
the fostering of this greatest instinct of 
women, the “nurturing urge’? Wom- 
en are preéminently made to care for 
children, and there are hundreds and 
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thousands of children needing nurture 
in our nursery schools and kindergar- 
tens, our clinics and hospitals, our play- 
grounds and recreation centers, our or- 
phanages and Sunday-Schools, more 
than enough always and everywhere to 
give noble outlet for the mother-love 
which is a woman’s natural inheritance. 
Ought we not frankly to recognize the 
existence of this instinct in our girls and 
train it to its best and most splendid 
uses in the service of childhood? 

It was my own strong conviction of 
the need of some such training which 
led to the following experimental piece 
of work, carried on with a group of 
about one hundred and thirty students 
preparing as teachers in the kindergar- 
ten or early elementary grades, an ex- 
periment which is offered not in the 
least as a model, but to present just one 
more effort to solve the problem of the 
right training of our girls. 

We began, naturally, with finding out 
what the girls knew about children of 
kindergarten and first-grade age (four 
to six years). This led very easily to 
seeing the need of discovering what had 
happened to these children in the first 
four years of life, and the first assign- 
ment for home study, “Learn all you 
can about babies,’’ brought such an ava- 
lanche of responses that it was no time 
before we were launched on an intensive 
study of babyhood that brought results 
far beyond my expectations. 

Most girls love babies, though some- 
times shyly and sometimes rather sen- 
timentally, and there was evidently 
something appealing to them in starting 
out with a subject they really knew a 
little about. They consulted their 
mothers eagerly, talking over their own 
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babyhood and that of their brothers and 
sisters. Visits were made to neighbors 
possessing “‘real’’ babies; books on in- 
fant care were read; and newspaper and 
magazine articles were brought to class 
to prove points discussed. One student 
reported hunting in some old magazines 
belonging to her grandmother and find- 
ing suggestions for baby-care which in- 
cluded urgent advice not to wash the 
baby more than twice a week. This 
report, of course, gave great satisfaction 
to our ‘‘sense of superiority,’’ for we all 
knew the need of the daily bath. Many 
reports came in of having interested the 
whole family in hunting for ‘baby 
articles’ in every available magazine, 
and of young parents among the girls’ 
friends who for the first time had been 
awakened to the wealth of material 
available for help in child-training. 
The Angelo Patri articles appearing 
daily in one of the morning papers were 
cut out and kept, and a large proportion 
of the class reported many months later 
that they practically never let a news- 
paper or magazine pass through their 
hands without hunting for articles on 
children, adding, in many cases, ‘I 
never thought of looking at them be- 
fore!” 

Among other points we were inter- 
ested to find how universal a thing it 
was becoming to have such articles in 
papers and magazines of every type, 
and a comparison made with before-the- 
war publications proved conclusively 
that the whole world is waking up to 
the overwhelming importance of these 
earliest years. 

As another proof of interest, one girl 
reported ‘‘listening in” to a five-min- 
ute radio talk on child-training; and I 
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shall never forget the breathless girl 
who, just before assembly one morning, 
pressed a library book into my hands, 
saying, with shining eyes, “‘Isn’t this 
wonderful?’’ ‘Not knowing what treas- 
ure might be awaiting me, I looked 
eagerly for the title — One Thousand 
Hints for Young Mothers! I agreed it 
was “wonderful,” although I did not 
feel called upon to explain that to me 
the “‘wonderful’”’ thing was to watch 
her kindling interest in babyhood! 

For several weeks this form of report- 
ing went on, and we discussed carefully 
such topics as food, sleep, clothing, 
toys, and habits, illustrating constantly 
from personal experience, and _ going 
back to books and articles for confirma- 
tion of points made. 

As the fact that there was a best way 
of taking care of a little baby gradually 
emerged, girls began to come with prob- 
lems that were troubling them in connec- 
tion with a younger brother, or a little 
niece, or ‘‘baby in the upstairs apart- 
ment,’’ who had suddenly become to 
them an individual needing help which 
perhaps they could give. ‘‘What can I 
do for ‘my’ baby?”’ said one of them. 
“‘She’s only eight months old, but when 
she cries at night her father growls at 
her and tells her the boogey man is 
coming, and she is so frightened she 
can’t sleep.”” There was genuine dis- 
tress in the young face, and I was indeed 
thankful that I had material at hand 
that would help her. She listened to 
my suggestions eagerly and went off 
armed with some printed articles on the 
serious results of rousing fears in little 
children, for I felt sure these would 
mean more to the young parents than 
anything the girl could repeat of what I 
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might say to her. In less than two 
weeks she came to me to say, ‘The 
baby’s father had no idea it would do 
her any harm; he just wanted to make 
her mind. He’s stopped now, and they 
play together in the dark instead, and 
she isn’t afraid a bit!” 

Another girl reported in class with a 
certain degree of amusement that little 
John had got out of bed twenty-seven 
times last night, and that his mother 
had had to keep putting him back. 
After the first laughter we talked it 
over, and the girls were quick to see 
that such ‘testing out’’ of mother could 
not go on forever, and that John must 
learn to mind. Fortunately John’s 
mother was willing that the seventeen- 
year-old student should try her hand at 
the matter, and in less than a week the 
report came that small John had 
learned to go to bed and stay there, for 
the simple reason that he saw at once 
that Marion meant what she said, while 
Mother didn’t! 

“The baby I’m watching sleeps with 
his mother, and we've said that’s all 
wrong,” said a third girl, ‘‘and she 
won't believe what I say about it!”’ 
“Wait a while,’ I counselled. ‘‘ You’ve 
told her what you know and you can’t 
doanything more at present.’’ Months 
afterward she told me, ‘I thought 
she’d never give in, but one day I 
found the baby had a bad cold and she 
was dreadfully worried, and I just said 
very quietly that I thought he’d caught 
it sleeping with her; and next time I 
went there I found he had a bed by 
himself !”’ 

“What does fifteen - months - old 
Mary like best to do?” I asked one girl 
who was beginning to feel that home 
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methods were hardly adequate to 
Mary’s needs. ‘“‘Stamp on the Vic- 
trola records!’’ was the prompt reply. 
“Do you let her do it?” ‘Oh yes, 
because she cries if we take them 
away.’ Together we diagnosed the 
case, and decided that Mary needed 
an outlet for her energy, but that to 
let her destroy objects of value and to 
yield to her crying were both dis- 
tinctly bad for her. Within a day or 
two we heard that Mary was con- 
tentedly banging a spoon and tin pan 
together and her ‘“ record-smashing ca- 
reer” was closed. Just ‘‘substitution”’ 
—a simple solution when you ‘know 
how.” 

Frequent reports in class of this sort 
of practical application of what we 
were learning stimulated other girls to 
effort, and many questions were asked 
about thumb-sucking, fears, right and 
wrong diet, etc., that gave golden op- 
portunity for much needed teaching. 
Setting up ideal standards of baby 
care led naturally to considering what 
could be done for children already 
handicapped by poverty or disease or 
bad habits, and an interesting, though 
altogether too brief, study of the wel- 
fare agencies of our great city resulted. 
The girls reported the meager number 
they already knew and were started on 
a search for more by a class period in 
which they looked over and reported 
on a great pile of annual reports and 
newspaper accounts of hospitals, chil- 
dren’s aid societies, baby clinics, etc., 
which had been accumulated against 
just such a need. One girl posted on 
the bulletin board the page and a half 
of ‘Deserving Charities’ published 
weekly in one of our papers, and the 
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list was studied to find all those which 
ministered to little children. The num- 
ber was very large, and. the students 
were frank in expressing their surprise 
and acknowledging their previous ig- 
norance of the many types of agencies 
at work for our children. Of course the 
chance was seized to make it clear that 
such charities are maintained largely 
by the gifts of just ordinary people like 
ourselves, who want to make our 
world a safer and happier place for 
little children to live in. 

Again, the practical application was 
made, and reports came in of a young 
mother sent to a clinic with her ailing 
baby, of another mother who had 
never known that her deaf boy could 
be trained at our fine state school for 
the deaf, of a third who was persuaded 
to take her little bowlegged girl where 
proper treatment could be given. 

By the end of October we were forced 
to leave the babyhood period, for our 
course was to cover the first six years of 
the child’s life, and the nursery school 
and kindergarten years were still before 
us; so I suggested the desirability of a 
summary, and gave the students their 
choice as to how it should be carried on. 
‘“‘Do you wish an examination, or will 
you write an essay, or can you think of 
some more interesting way of proving 
that you have really learned something 
about babies and their care?’’ The 
idea of an examination was promptly 
discarded, as I had hoped it would be; 
three or four leaned to the more famil- 
iar type of work and chose the essay; 
but the overwhelming majority eagerly 
accepted ‘‘the more interesting way” 
and then queried blankly, ‘‘ But what? ”’ 
It would take too long to describe the 


process by which they were led to see 
the possible lines of work, and to set be- 
fore themselves the successive goals of 
presenting to each other and then to the 
whole school and perhaps even to 
people outside the school what they had 
learned, but it was a very interesting 
process to live through, and revealed at 
once the leaders and the ‘“‘leaners”’ in 
the various groups. 

In less than a week the selections had 
been made and the girls had settled to 
work. Entire freedom was allowed as 
to grouping, with the result that a few 
individuals worked alone (againa revela- 
tion of which they were quite unaware), 
others worked in groups of twos, threes, 
and fives, and in two cases the whole 
‘“‘section’’ (all classes in the school are 
divided into sections of about twenty 
students each, combined on a common 
problem. 

Discussion as to what they would 
find most appealing if a similar piece of 
work were being presented by another 
class led to the choice of an exhibition, 
to be called ‘“‘ The Baby Care Exhibit.” 
This gave opportunity for emphasis on 
eye-appeal, and the motive of making 
what they had learned clear to others 
served throughout to keep their stand- 
ards of work far higher, I am convinced, 
than is the case when work is merely 
submitted to the teacher for correction 
and marking. 

Charts and posters were a natural 
selection and we had many, of varying 
worth, on such topics as food, clothing, 
sleep, etc. Two especially good ones 
headed ‘‘Do’s” and ‘“Don’ts,’”’ with 
good illustrations and_ well-printed 
slogans, such as, ‘‘ Don’t let baby suck 
his thumb” and ‘Do let baby sleep 
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alone,” attracted much attention. 
Another pair showed pictorially the 
suitable and unsuitable toys for these 
first years, with statements as to rea- 
sons for choice, and clear warnings 
against unwashable toys, pacifiers, etc. 

Scrapbooks were another favorite 
choice, and some excellent ones were 
shown, in some cases dealing with a 
single topic such as food, in others illus- 
trating all the ground covered in class, 
with well-chosen pictures and rich sup- 
ply of magazine articles. 

Two groups presented the Welfare 
Agencies, making visits to such places 
as ‘The Home for Little Wanderers,”’ 
“The Blind Babies’ Nursery,” etc., in 
order to make first-hand records in at- 
tractive poster form of the work done 
by these institutions. 

One section divided into five groups 
to present salient features of the baby’s 
day. They dressed dolls and made 
miniature rooms (bandbox size) to il- 
lustrate his bath, indoor sleep in his 
own bed, outdoor sleep in the right sort 
of carriage on a screened porch, the 
play-pen and the “ cuddling hour,’’ which 
it had given us great pleasure to find 
recommended in the best baby-books. 

All this appealed strongly to the love 
of dolls and doll houses, not yet quite 
out-grown, but it was made clear that 
all details must be worked out in such a 
way as to prove the points learned; so 
again such authorities as books and 
mothers were consulted, and the care 
with which the little rooms and gar- 
ments were constructed showed that we 
had gone far beyond the knowledge of 
doll days. Our baby’s bed was pillow- 
less and carefully screened from the 
draft from the open window; our bath- 
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room was spotlessly white and equipped 
with all essentials, including tub-toys 
and tiny scales for weighing; our pen 
was made in accordance with the speci- 
fications in Dr. Smith’s valuable book, 
The Baby’s First Two Years, and our 
carriage was a high one as all the books 
said it should be, with its hood green- 
lined to shield the baby’s eyes. The 
handwork was cruder in some cases than 
it would have been later in the year 
after the regular classwork in manual 
training, but the interest was sufficient 
to set pretty good standards. The 
girl who made over the wee carriage 
blanket three times to get it just right, 
although she “hated sewing,” was a fair 
example of the effort made. In this 
case, as in all the others, part of the 
work was done outside the class and 
part during the class hour, time being 
given for questions and suggestions and 
criticisms, which proved a very valuable 
part of the work. 

Another group dressed a ten-inch doll 
in absolutely correct baby-clothes, and 
still another made as its contribution a 
real layette. This proved the greatest 
attraction in the exhibit, and the mak- 
ers themselves—a whole section of 
twenty girls — could hardly keep away 
from it, so proud were they of their 
achievement! When it was first pro- 
posed by one member, there was some 
uncertainty as to their ability, but the 
doubters were quickly talked over, and 
there was never a more “purposeful 
and wholehearted activity”’ than this 
proved to be. Money for the materials 
was raised by the girls themselves 
through cake and candy sales; a com- 
mittee was appointed who went to 
many department stores to examine 
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layettes and to consult clerks, before 
finally buying the materials. It was a 
temptation to plan too elaborately, but 
our limits of time and money, reén- 
forced by our desire to show a reason- 
able standard for the first little gar- 
ments so soon to be outgrown, resulted 
in a simple but very attractive layette, 
planned and cut by the committee and 
made by the girls. Books and mothers 
were again consulted and such stand- 
ards as flat buttons, very simple trim- 
mings, and nothing that could scratch 
or bind were carefully adhered to. 
One girl loaned a life-sized babydoll, 
played with in the childhood that some- 
times seems so far away to girls of 
eighteen, and the look in those girls’ 
faces as they dressed it and set it up in 
the midst of the tiny garments they 
themselves had bought, planned, cut, 
made, and ironed is a thing not soon to 
be forgotten! A girl from another 
group loaned a simple layette just dis- 
carded by a baby in her own family, 
another procured a standard layette 
shown to mothers at our Children’s 
Hospital, and a third proudly brought 
a beautiful hand-made christening robe 
to add its touch of loveliness to our 
simpler outfit. 

Each group did its share toward ar- 
ranging the final exhibit on walls and 
tables of the classroom. Posters were 
made and placed in strategic points 
throughout the school, and for a week 
we kept open house. The students and 
faculty were our first visitors, and our 
Freshman pride was greatly stimulated 
when we heard that the teachers of the 
Hygiene Department considered the 
exhibit of such value that they were re- 
quiring all their Junior and Senior 
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students to visit it and take notes! 
Mothers and kindergartners came to 
see it also, and a group of school nurses 
came with their director, to our great 
delight. 

But the best thing about it was that 
the usefulness of the exhibit did not end 
with this week. An opportunity was 
given to show and explain it to the great 
group of city kindergartners at one of 
their weekly conferences; several kin- 
dergartners borrowed portions of it to 
use at mothers’ meetings; parts were 
loaned for a two-weeks Home Beauti- 
ful exposition, and over forty girls went 
as volunteer ‘“‘demonstraters’’ in the 
afternoons and evenings during that 
time, explaining what we had been try- 
ing to do and answering the questions of 
interested visitors. In May the exhibit 
went up on the school walls again as 
part of a much larger exhibit prepared 
for the school’s fiftieth anniversary, and 
the surprised and delighted comments of 
the old graduates, whose work had been 
of a very different sort, were interesting 
to us all. 

As the end of the school year ap- 
proached, the makers of the layette felt 
they would like to find some mother to 
whom to give it, but just as they were 
considering claims a request came 
through a senior kindergarten girl that 
the layette be loaned to the settlement 
house in the large foreign district where 
she lived; so it was freshly laundered 
and sent off. Then before school closed, 
word came to us that the director of the 
Baby Hygiene Association had seen it 
at the settlement and would like to bor- 
row it to show at each of the Baby 
Hygiene Centers in the city, a wider use 
to which the girls gladly agreed. 
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The project had developed far be- 
yond my earliest expectations, as I be- 
lieve a worthwhile project always will, 
and some of its results — less tangible 
than those recorded above — I dare to 
hope will last far longer than the charts 
and dolls and layette! To begin with, 
quite without formal naming, the girls 
had ‘‘experienced”’ the use of the proj- 
ect method, so warmly advocated to- 
day, and the unanimity with which they 
expressed their preference for doing the 

_work in that way, and their assurance 
that they had learned more than under 
the ordinary recitation method, gave 
good basis for discussing the use of this 
“better way’ with their own future 
classes, and for the hope that they 
would use it freely in their teaching. 
Their comments on it were most inter- 
esting : 

“There was no worry or strain con- 
nected with it.” “It gave us more 
freedom.”’ “I read much more than I 
ordinarily would.” ‘‘I came up against 
real difficulties and learned more.” 
“It taught me to take responsibility.” 
“T spent time in learning more rather 
than in telling what I knew.” “It 
made us do a lot of thinking as to the 
best way of presenting our ideas.” “It 
took more time, but I figure I got more 
out of it.” “It was of much more 
value to people outside our class.” 
“An examination inspires me with 
fear; this inspired me with interest. 
We girls talked a lot about it at 
luncheon, etc., and I interested my 
whole family in it.” ‘‘For a test I’d 
have only studied my notes. For this 
I read everything I could find and con- 
sulted older people too.” “It was a 
pleasure, not a task.” “One learns 
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new things every day when hunting up 
information to give to others.”’ ‘I had 
to use all I had learned, to try it out.” 

Pleasure, zest, research, codperation, 
information, service — what more could 
one ask? 

And yet there were still subtler points 
that seem to me of even more value. 
One of these was the closer contact with 
their mothers, and a new appreciation 
of the fact that their mothers had in- 
formation to offer which would be of 
value in their school work, a thing not 
often recognized by the self-sufficient 
young person of the day. 

Another result was a new attitude to- 
ward babies and a new grasp of the im- 
portance of right care for them, best 
expressed perhaps in the girls’ own 
words, as follows: “‘I no longer think 
babies just cute.’ ‘‘I try to under- 
stand children, instead of just admiring 
them.”’ ‘‘The neighborhood mothers 
ask me many questions.” “I seldom 
used to notice babies, I always do 
now.” “I and my chums (six other 
Freshmen) have changed our whole 
point of view about children.” ‘I’ve 
learned to love all babies, homely and 
colored ones as well as pretty ones.” 
“It troubles me now to see a mother 
doing the wrong thing with her baby, 
and I want to stop her.” ‘My aunt 
asked my advice about the layette for 
my new cousin and she lets me take 
care of him; she never would have be- 
fore.” ‘‘I take more care of the baby 
at home.” “I helped break my baby 
cousin of thumb-sucking.” ‘I have 
passed over every bit I’ve learned to a 
nineteen-year-old mother.” ‘I took 
little interest in babies until our exhibit; 
now my interest is keen.” ‘I’ve 
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learned to love babies and am having a 
wonderful time with my baby cousin.” 

Simple expressions, to be sure, but 
standing for a very genuine experience, 
and the type of response, I dare believe, 
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that we should get from thousands of 
our girls if we once recognized our re- 
sponsibility for increasing their oppor- 
tunities to ‘‘notice”’ and ‘‘ understand” 
and “‘love”’ little children. 


SILENT READING 


H. L. DoNovAN 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 


INTRODUCTION 


Silent reading is in reality a new sub- 
ject. It is not reading to one’s self. 
It is a much more complicated process 
than ‘noiseless reading.” It is a prod- 
uct of the laboratory and just as much 
of a discovery as vitamines. It is a 
complex process based on a psychology 
and pedagogy which is of recent origin. 
Because of its late arrival, the mass of 
teachers have not become thoroughly 
acquainted with it. The supervisor 
will, therefore, have to train his teach- 
ers to appreciate its value, to under- 
stand its purpose and method, and to 
acquire skill in teaching it. This is not 
an easy task to accomplish. An under- 
standing of the pedagogy of oral reading 
will not suffice. Both supervisor and 
teacher must become acquainted with 
that body of literature which has 
recently been brought out on this 
subject. 


NEED FOR SILENT READING 


The increased amount of material to 
be read today makes it imperative that 
more effective reading habits be ac- 
quired by all readers. 


Modern life 


demands more and more silent reading. 
It is the custom, in this age of books, 
papers, and magazines, in most homes 
for each member of the family to read 
his own book or magazine at his own 
pace, only occasionally sharing the 
content by oral reading. Silent reading 
speeds up this process; oral or lip 
reading compels thought to travel 
slowly by way of: 














Eye Brain 


In silent reading the thought flashes 
instantly from 


All children should be taught the 
shorter route. The skillful silent 
reader has power to read the printed 
page rapidly, independently, and in- 
telligently. His eye is trained to move 
rapidly in accurate recognition of word 
groups; to scan sentences and para- 
graphs quickly; to search out the cen- 
tral thought or point; and at the same 











SILENT READING 


time his intelligence is at work, com- 
prehending, organizing, and relating 
the ideas and facts discovered by the 
eye. His rate of reading will depend on 
his training, the nature of the materials 
he is reading, and his ability and 
experience. 

The normal rate of reading for 
pupils who have had no training in 
silent reading has been determined by 
experiments to be about as follows: 


Grade Words per minute 
Ro Manes ase ierass aie wee Se 80-120 
SA eee RS ET Se 100-140 
Rate pa tareiaeevansiwntcias ouied 120-160 
Ws co 85 biden eianareratoremiane & 140-180 
Pera ncn so ptese uses 160-200 
De Cage marae ae en 180-220 


Pupils who have enjoyed training in 
silent reading for a few months usually 
increase their rate from 20 to 50 per 
cent. The earlier in the grades this 
training begins, the more profitable 
it is. 

BAD READING HABITS 


The slow reader is usually a “lip” 
reader. He has formed the habit of 
recognizing the oral image of each 
word he reads. His eye span is limited 
toa single word or syllable. Usually his 
head will move from left to right as he 
reads the words in a single line. In 
many classes a large percentage of the 
pupils ‘turn the heads”’ and ‘‘ move the 
lips” while reading silently. Worse 
still, the mind of the slow reader fails 
to function; he fails to recognize ideas 
or important central thoughts and he 
reads without purpose — to him read- 
ing means ‘“‘word calling.’’ 
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WHERE TO PLACE EMPHASIS 


It has never been scientifically de- 
termined how the time should be ap- 
portioned between the oral and silent 
reading. It is agreed, however, that 
silent reading should be introduced in 
the first grade and the time devoted to 
it gradually increased as the child 
advances from grade to grade. From 
the fourth grade on, the major emphasis 
should be placed on the silent reading. 
The approximate amount of time given 
to oral and silent reading, according to 
the best expert opinion, is shown in the 
following table: 


Grade Silent Reading Oral Reading 
PEE ss batss,cndteae's 98% 2% 
Cane eee gear 95% 5% 
Ene 93% 7% 
We have eudaiec nets 90% 10% 
, ae eee 80% 20% 
Ree! 73% 27% 
Db Reiethiwiwgene 64% 36% 
Ree 35% 65% 
Dia wacee means dams 10% 90% 


EYE MOVEMENT 


The most significant feature of the 
silent reading process is the eye move- 
ment. The eye does not move smoothly 
across the page, but by a series of jerks 
and pauses. Dr. Buswell has photo- 
graphed the eye movement of a first 
grade pupil and a college senior. The 
maturity of their reading is well shown 
by studying these photographic plates. 
They are to be found in his monograph 
entitled Fundamental Reading Habits.? 

From these plates it is evident that 
the first grade reader: 


1 Based on a graph in the Manual of the Lincoln Readers, published by the Laurel Book Company. 


? University of Chicago Press. 
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1. Makes a large number of fixations. 
2. The fixation periods are long. 
3. He*makes many regressive movements. 


The college senior: 


1. Has a wide recognition span. 
2. The period of fixation is short. 
3. He does not make regressive movements. 


The elements of eye-training are: 


1. Recognition of phrases and larger groups of 
words. 

2. Broad eye span. 

3. Brief eye pause. 

4. No backward eye movement. 


It is the teacher’s task to train chil- 
dren so that rapid and rhythmical con- 
trol of eye movements may be acquired. 


KINDS OF SILENT READING 


Dr. Buswell outlines four kinds of 
silent reading which should enlist the 
attention of teachers: 


1. Reading for enjoyment. 

2. Reading factual rather than fanciful ma- 
terial. 

3. Reading in a careful, precise manner to get 
exact information. 

4. Reading of a more critical type, as when a 
pupil studies. 


Other varieties of reading could be 
named, but these are the essential 
types. We do not possess a reading 
ability but many reading abilities which 
need to be cultivated to produce reading 
skill. 


FACTORS INFLUENCING RATE 


The teacher will find the following 
suggestions helpful in improving the 
rate of reading: 


1. Train children to get ‘‘eyefuls.’”’ Use 
phrases and sentences exposed for a brief interval. 
Get the idea rather than the words. 
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2. Teach children to read with their eyes and 
not with their lips, for a lip reader is a slow 
reader. 

3. Vocabulary drills on difficult words and 
phrases help the student to secure the pronunci- 
ation and meaning, and, therefore, to increase 
the rate of reading. 

4. Reading rate increases with familiarity. A 
knowledge of the subject matter is a help. In 
working on speed in reading, use easy material, 

5. Concentration of attention increases the 
rate. 

6. Keeping a time record increases rate. 

7. Too much drill in oral reading will tend to 
decrease the rate of silent reading. Silent reading 
should receive proportionately the greater empha- 
sis from the fourth grade on. 

8. Extensive reading increases the rate. 

g. Secure the child’s interest in self-improve- 
ment. Keep a record of his rate and make a 
graph showing his progress. 

10. Measure the results frequently by standard 
tests. 


FACTORS INFLUENCING COMPREHENSION 


Improvement in rate is extremely 
important, but comprehension of ideas 
must never be sacrificed to increase the 
speed. One is worthless without the 
other. Both speed and comprehension 
can be increased at the same time. Dr. 
W. S. Gray, University of Chicago, 
gives the following suggestions for in- 
creasing comprehension: 


1. If a child knows that he may be called upon 
to reproduce what he has read, his quality of 
reading improves. 

2. Rapid readers usually, though not always, 
read more effectively than slow readers. In- 
creased rates add to comprehension, though skim- 
ming and slip-shod rapidity in reading tends to 
injure reading. 

3. Training in the ability to grasp quickly and 
accurately the thought of a sentence, the content 
of a paragraph, or the main point of a story, and 
in the ability to reason, or to make judgments 
covering what is read, are essential in effective 
silent reading. 











SILENT READING 


SELECTIONS SUITABLE FOR TRAINING 
IN SILENT READING 


Most readers contain many selections 
suitable for use in the silent reading 
periods. Some selections, however, 
lend themselves more appropriately to 
this type of study. Recently, four sets 
of silent readers have been published 
and they mark an innovation in this 
field. They contain the most usable 
materials for developing ability in silent 
reading. They are: Silent Reading 
Hours, by Buswell and Wheeler, pub- 
lished by Wheeler Publishing Company; 
The Silent Readers, by Lewis and Row- 
land, published by John C. Winston 
Company; The Lincoln Readers, by 
Davidson and Anderson, published by 
Laurel Book Company, and Learn to 
Study Readers, by Horn-Shields, pub- 
lished by Ginn and Company. The 
teacher will find it helpful to have sup- 
plementary sets of these readers avail- 
able. Most teachers prefer to keep the 
silent readers in the classroom, dis- 
tributing them at the beginning of each 
silent reading period and collecting 
them again at the close. This procedure 
causes the children to maintain their 
interest in the book until it has been 
read. 

Silent reading may be taught, how- 
ever, with any type of reading material. 
The teacher should not be led to be- 
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lieve that because she is not provided 
with silent readers she cannot teach 
this type of reading. Teach silent 
reading, using whatever materials are 
available. 


HELPS TO TEACHERS 


The most practical suggestions for 
teachers are to be found in the manuals 
prepared by the companies publishing 
the books mentioned above. The 
Bolenius Manuals, published by Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, are also rich in 
worthwhile suggestions. A more com- 
prehensive knowledge of the psychology 
and pedagogy of silent reading than 
these manuals can give should be the 
possession of every teacher, and to 
acquire this information teachers are 
referred to the following bibliography: 


Buswell, Fundamental Reading Habits. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 

Sixteenth Yearbook, Part I, ‘Silent Reading.” 

Stone, Silent and Oral Reading. Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. 

Watkins, How to Teach Silent Reading to Begin- 
ners. Lippincott. 

O’Brien, Silent Reading. Macmillan. 

Twentieth Yearbook, Part IT, ‘‘ Silent Reading.” 

Judd and Buswell, Silent Reading — A Study of 
Various Types. University of Chicago Press. 

Pennell and Cusack, How to Teach Reading. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Gray, Remedial Cases in Reading — Diagnosis and 
Treatment. University of Chicago Press. 

Wheat, The Teaching of Reading. Ginn & Co. 











THE PRACTICAL CLASSROOM USE OF THE CONCEPTION 
OF CONCOMITANTS — II 


A. E. FoLtsom 
Principal, Junior High School, Lincoln, Nebraska 


CLASSROOM PROCEDURE 


The most difficult feature of the dis- 
cussion, the actual classroom procedure, 
should now be taken up. This may be 
separated into three divisions—equip- 
ment, the pupils, and the teacher. 
They are closely related. Equipment 
will be considered first. Any one piece 
of equipment makes little difference. 
Here again it must be remembered 
that concomitants, formed in the mar- 
gin of attention, are built slowly and it 
is, therefore, the combined and accumu- 
lative effect of all the stimuli which the 
equipment furnishes that produces the 
important and lasting results. Poor 
seats, poor light, poor ventilation pro- 
duce fatigue, and fatigue immediately 
reacts on the formation of ideals. 

“If a person is depressed and gloomy, 
he is apt, for example, on seeing a 
winter’s landscape to associate with it 
ideas of barrenness and solitude; while, 
on the other hand, if he is in a cheerful 
mood, the sparkle of the ice, the brac- 
ing nature of the atmosphere, and the 
holiday appearance of the landscape 
are the things that predominate in his 
mind.’! Or again, ‘‘The environment 
to which the intelligent human being 
is to react is one whose complexity is 
determined very largely by the attitude 
which the individual brings to that 
environment, and not by the envi- 
ronment as objectively considered.’ 


3 Colvin, The Learning Process, p. 154. 
3 Ibid., p. 53. 
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Whatever the teacher may do, how- 
ever well he may teach, will be of 
little avail if the pupil brings to class 
an adverse attitude developed because 
of poor equipment. Pictures of nation- 
al heroes, the flag, and simple but 
attractive decorations all in time regis- 
ter an effect on the sensitive growing 
child. It is difficult to estimate the 
precise value of all of these different 
items, but that they all in time have 
some effect cannot be denied. 


BASIS OF CLASSROOM PROCEDURE 


When the actual classroom procedure 
is considered, the thought contained in 
the expression self-selected, purposeful, 
codperative activity will be developed. 
The same process, viewed from the 
standpoint of the teacher, involves the 
following sequence: mind-set, readiness, 
success, satisfaction, and learning. It 
is the problem of the teacher to initiate 
and develop this sequence of mind-set, 
readiness, success, satisfaction, and 
learning, which is best accomplished in 
self-selected, purposeful, codperative 
activity. To do this is no small task. 
The process may be analyzed into 
three divisions: first, mind-set and 
readiness; second, success; and third, 
satisfaction and learning. This is clearly 
an arbitrary division since in actual 
experience many learnings are pro- 
gressing simultaneously at uneven rates. 
The total classroom situation is, 














however, too large and difficult to 
discuss without some sort of scheme 
for breaking it up into smaller units. 


GOAL OF EDUCATION 


It will be necessary in the discussion 
of mind-set and readiness to go back 
of this sequence for just a moment to 
get a proper perspective, in order to 
see education as a whole. What is the 
goal, the aim of all education? Pro- 
fessor Dewey’s criterion is, ‘‘How nu- 
merous and varied are the interests which 
are consciously shared? How full and 
free is the interplay with other forms 
of association?’’” In a democracy these 
are the objectives of education, and an 
educational régime must supply both 
the needed stimuli and the opportunity 
for exercise. At each crossroad in 
deciding the content of the subject 
matter the teacher must ask himself, 
“Do I see that the child is this week 
living a richer life because of what I 
taught him last week? Do I believe 
that I am this week so guiding him 
that he will on that account grow best 
into richer living next week.”! The 
teacher must see that here and now the 
pupil is living the best possible life, 
with progress in primary, associate, and 
concomitant learnings, for, ‘good con- 
duct —immediate conduct—is the 
means to good character just as this good 
character is the means to later and 
further good conduct.’? This ulti- 
mate aim of education can best be 
attained when the teacher clearly recog- 
nizes the goal sought and when he skill- 
fully directs his pupils in practicing 
self-selected, purposeful, codperative 


' Kilpatrick, this JouRNAL, May, 1922, p. 373. 
? Ibid., June, 1922, p. 415. 
* Courtis, from a manuscript. 
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activity. Guidance — practice under 
supervision — is essential. And this 
supervision must be such as to bring 
satisfaction to the child when he suc- 
ceeds, annoyance when he fails, and 
must be so applied that he becomes 
increasingly independent of the super- 
vision, increasingly able to direct his 
own efforts properly. 

We now come back to a consideration 
of mind-set and readiness, the first step 
in the five-point scale of mind-set, readi- 
ness, success, satisfaction, and learning. 
In the actual classroom situation con- 
comitants are inextricably involved in 
the whole process of learning. Skills, 
ideas, facts, associate suggestions, atti- 
tudes, ideals, and points of view are all 
interrelated and interdependent, and if 
this discussion from now on seems to 
lack specific application to concomi- 
tants, it is because it is impossible to 
treat them as wholly separate from all 
the other simultaneous learnings. 

How can mind-set and readiness be 
brought about? Should one resort to 
prizes and coercion? Or is there a 
better way? At any rate the laws of 
learning show that when a bond is 
ready to act, to act gives satisfaction. 
When a bond is not ready to act, to 
act brings annoyance. Action with sat- 
isfaction strengthens the bond, while 
action with annoyance weakens it. 
In the diagram on page 244° set ap- 
pears at the top. Mind-set — readi- 
ness— is then important. On it hinges 
all else, particularly good or bad con- 
comitants. To repeat a _ previously 
used quotation, ‘‘The environment to 
which the intelligent human being is 
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to react is one whose complexity is 
determined very largely by the attitude 
which the individual brings to that 
environment, and not by the environ- 
ment as objectively considered.”” Bad 
concomitants inevitably result if the 
teacher is working against a contrary 
mind-set. 





| Set | 



























































| Ready Bond | | Unready Bond | 
| 
| Action | Non-action | Action Non-action 
| 
autem | 
| Satisfaction | 





SELF-EXPRESSION 


Probably the factor having the most 
fundamental influence on mind-set is 
what might be called the power of the 
closed or open outlook. The docile 
child, one who has been reared in a 
Prussianized classroom, does not have 
a mind-set conducive to the formation 
of desirable concomitants. Repres- 
sion, lack of available self-expression — 
the closed door—arouse contrary 
mind-sets. 

This brings up the practical question 
of segregating pupils according to 
their mental ability. Does this per- 
manently stamp them as stupid and 
inferior and automatically close the 
door toward the hope for progress? Or 


1 Kilpatrick, this JourRNAL, February, 1922, p. 236. 
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does this segregation accomplish just 
the opposite and furnish the pupils with 
an opportunity for self-expression which 
they did not have in classes where 
the competition was discouragingly 
severe? At any rate, the merit of the 
division on the basis of the formation 
of concomitants turns partially on the 
point of whether self-expression is 
increased or decreased, and whether 
mind-set is favorable or unfavorable. 
Certainly one of the more specific 
incentives to readiness is to “get the 
activity going with zest, — if possible in 
the face of obstacles that challenge all 
but the last reserves of power.’ It 
is certainly true that the pupil must 
himself face the difficult problem. In 
general the way to arouse a favorable 
mind-set is to lead the pupil to identify 
himself with the desirable activity so 
that he realizes as attractive an end 
which is attainable by self-expression, 
and which leads into ever wider circles 
of activity. Then interest becomes 
identical with effort and the next steps 
on the scale — success, satisfaction, and 
learning — result. 

It is not, however, enough to know 
how to arouse a proper mind-set. It is 
equally important to know how to 
avoid a contrary mind-set. And so 
before passing to a consideration of 
success, satisfaction, and learning it is 
worth while to consider the dangers of 
a contrary mind-set. If, as has been 
shown, a favorable readiness is aroused 
by self-expression, an unfavorable read- 
iness is likely to result from repres- 
sion. 

““Obedience, coercion, and punish- 
ment belong to the occasional emer- 
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gency, not to the rule of life.” Yet how 
often do they tend to become the rule 
in the conventional classroom. How 
often the tone or the look of the teacher 
arouses resentment in the pupil before 
the assignment is even completed. 
Contrast this classroom situation 
with one in which the teacher is sym- 
pathetic and fairminded, never arbi- 
trary, and above every suspicion of 
selfishness. Fatigue and preoccupation 
with some other activity often con- 
tribute to a state of unreadiness. The 
question of deferred values also deserves 
consideration at this point. Children 
cannot be expected to work with any 
degree of enthusiasm when the tasks 
required seem devoid of all immediate 
usefulness, or if from the viewpoint of 
the pupil they possess only a bare 
possibility of being of practical sig- 
nificance in a remote and uncertain 
future. If the end toward which the 
pupils are working ‘‘is reasonably imme- 
diate and seems of sufficient value, the 
work is done well with a cheerful spirit 
and the whole mental tone of the 
individual is sane and normal. When 
the end is far away and uncertain or 
when it does not appeal as of value in 
any case, the work is mediocre, per- 
functory and listless, while the mental 
attitude of the worker is depressed and 
unsound.”* How loaded with sig- 
nificance is this statement when applied 
to the classroom as it is frequently con- 
ducted. Self-selected, purposeful, codp- 
erative activity in its very nature 
overcomes this obstacle to proper 
mind-set. 


1 Kilpatrick, this JouRNAL, June, 1922, p. 421. 
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COERCION 


Much could be said about punish- 
ment and coercion as they affect con- 
comitants, but space is limited. Both 
belong to the emergencies and not to 
the general rule of life, for they too 
frequently arouse contrary mind-sets. 
It is difficult to attach the punishment 
to the act to be avoided and very 
easy to associate the punishment with 
the person or situation imposing it. 
Misunderstanding engendered by 
punishment is probably one of the 
most fertile sources of undesirable con- 
comitants; and yet punishment has 
its place. If the pupil has ability along 
certain lines and does not know it, 
coercion may help in getting him 
interested. External force may then 
be removed if the interest is capable of 
furnishing its own drive, once the child 
has been forced to make the initial 
effort. 


METHODS OF PRESENTING SUBJECT 
MATTER 


No discussion of mind-set should be 
concluded without touching upon the 
values of the logical and the psycho- 
logical arrangements of the subject 
matter. ‘‘The psychological order is 
the order of experience, of discovery, 
and of consequent learning. The logical 
order is the order of arranging for sub- 
sequent use what has already been 
learned.’”’*? The logical method of 
presenting subject matter, which is by 
far the more common, tends to reduce 
thinking, discovery, and exploration to 
the minimum. Obviously the logical 


*Colvin, National Educational Association Journal, 1914, pp. 677-682. 


Kilpatrick, this JouRNAL, March, 1922, p. 280 
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method does not fit in with self-selected, 
purposeful, coéperative activity and 
cannot be used in an attempt to build 
desirable concomitants. 

Under the heading of mind-set and 
readiness we have discussed the laws of 
learning, the power of the closed and 
open outlook or self-expression con- 
trasted with repression, the methods of 
arousing favorable mental attitudes, 
the dangers to be avoided in coercion, 
fatigue, preoccupation, deferred values, 
and logical presentation. Mind-set 
and readiness lead to success, satis- 
faction, and learning. The next point 
is success. 


SUCCESS 


At this point it is assumed that the 
teacher has been able to obtain a self- 
selected, purposeful, wholehearted ac- 
tivity on the part of the pupil. 


Two 
new factors must now be introduced — 
success in this act and the codpera- 
tion of others. The problem has 
been viewed from two standpoints: 
that of the pupil involves self-selected, 
purposeful, wholehearted activity, 
while that of the teacher emphasizes 
mind-set, readiness, success, satisfac- 
tion, and learning. Wholehearted, 
purposeful activities are the first steps, 
which, when taking place in a self- 
selected, codperative activity, best 
secure success and satisfaction, which 
are necessary for learning. Success, 
satisfaction, and codperation are closely 
bound together. The law of effect 
states, “‘when a modifiable bond acts, 
it is strengthened or weakened accord- 
ing as satisfaction or annoyance re- 


1 Kilpatrick, The Project Method, p. 8. 
2 Kilpatrick, this JouRNAL, January, 1922, p. 182. 
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sults.’ And the law of exercise here 
means simply that the continued appli- 
cation of the law of effect produces 
greater results. 

Perhaps the clearest understanding 
of the remaining steps will be seen by 
going back far enough to get a view 
of the entire problem, which is as 
follows: 


1. A definite end in view. 
2. An inner urge to attain this end. 
3. Readiness in all the boy’s pertinent inner 
resources. 
. An unreadiness for thwarting activities. 
. The end defines success for him. 
. Success attained brings satisfaction. 
. Satisfaction means fixing the responses that 
brought success. 


Success is merely one step in the 
process. Yet it cannot be overempha- 
sized. Without success the chain is. 
broken and little learning may result. 
Success is most probable during self- 
selected, purposeful, codperative activ- 
ity because all the pertinent bonds are 
ready to act. Codperation combined 
with a strong inner urge, a definite 
self-chosen end, and a certain amount 
of external opposition all help to push 
the learner on until he stops at nothing 
short of success. Success under these 
conditions brings abundant - satis- 
faction. 


SATISFACTION 


The last consideration is to note the 
influence of satisfaction on the learning 
process. Satisfaction comes through 
commendation from the teacher, and 
through the approval of other pupils, 
especially those whose opinions are 
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unusually respected and those who 
cooperated with him. Lastly, satis- 
faction comes through a personal feel- 
ing that the work has been well done. 
If success comes at the conclusion of 
a particularly difficult task, the pupil’s 
mind will in sheer pleasure of this hard 
earned success play back and forth over 
the main success-bringing steps. He 
is likely to confide in any sympathetic 
listener and to review again the process 
that brought success. Repetition with 


satisfaction, with intense personal satis- 
faction, is the surest possible method 
of permanently fixing the  success- 
bringing 
primary, 
learnings. 


steps, whether 
associate, 


they be 
or concomitant 
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THE COMPLETED PROJECT 

Some generalizations should be made 
after the project is completed. A 
record should be kept of the steps that 
brought success, and of the steps that 
led to failure, in so far as they are 
likely to be met again. Finally, the 
pupils and the teacher should note 
those points in the process which sug- 


. gest other promising projects, so that 


the interests of the pupils may be 
expanding in ever-widening circles. As 
professor Colvin writes, ‘It is not the 
facts and the habits that have been 
acquired in the learning process that 
count as much as it is the disposition 


to learn new facts and acquire new 
habits.” 








THE USE OF FREE ACTIVITY PERIODS IN DETERMINING 
ERRORS IN ORAL SPEECH 





L. J. BRUECKNER 


Director of Tests and Measurements, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


The Minneapolis schools are engaged 
in a reorganization of the elementary 
curriculum. Wherever possible the 
entire teaching body of the schools 
enters into the investigation of some 
particular problem. It is the purpose 
of this article to point out a method of 
studying one phase of the work on the 
course of study in English, namely, 
that concerned with the determination 
of the errors in oral speech in the first 
six grades of the schools of the city. 

At a meeting of the principals’ com- 
mittee concerned with the work on 
mechanics of English, it was decided 
that the investigation should be so 
organized that it would take advantage 
of the studies that had been made else- 
where. The coédperation of the teach- 
ers was to be secured in such a way 
that the regular class activity of the 
teacher would be interfered with as 
little as possible. A representative col- 
lection of errors for a given building 
was to be secured which might be 
made the basis for the work in that 
building in remedying the errors noted, 
and be combined into a basic city list. 

The first step in the study was the 
determination of a method for compil- 
ing the list that would be easily applied 
and not too complicated to administer. 
In other places where studies of this 
kind have been made it has been nec- 
essary to collect the errors and then to 
develop some method of classifying 
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them in a central place. Following 
this, a city list has been compiled and 
issued as a part of a course of study. 
This list was a big improvement over 
the usual course of study dealing with 
the problem. On the other hand, it 
was not adapted to the needs of a 
particular building or of a particular 
room. A principal or teacher who 
worked on the outline based on the 
city list might be giving training that 
was not needed in overcoming certain 
types of errors in her building or room. 
In Minneapolis it was felt desirable to 
give the teachers who were to work on 
this problem a suggested outline of 
typical errors that had been found 
elsewhere, which could be made the 
basis for a classified list to be made 


out by a teacher for her own room. - 


This would eliminate much of the 
work of compiling, classifying, and con- 
solidating which would be necessary if 
unclassified errors only were sent to 
the Bureau of Research for tabulation. 
It would be possible to compile a 
graded list for a building, thus auto- 
matically giving a building list. At 
the same time it would make the 
teachers conscious of the kinds of 
errors that might be discovered and 
in that way secure a wider range of 
error than might otherwise be found. 
The basis for the list used in this study 
in Minneapolis is an adaptation of the 
Cincinnati list reprinted in the Six- 
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DETERMINING ERRORS IN ORAL SPEECH 


teenth Year Book of the National Society 
for the Study of Education. It is given 
below; on this form the teacher of each 
room tabulated the errors found. 


ANALYSIS OF ERRORS IN ORAL SPEECH 


MINNEAPOLIS PuBLIc SCHOOLS, RESEARCH 
BUREAU 


Type I. Wrong verb: 
. learn for teach 
. can for may 
. got for receive, have, become 
. leave for let 
. lay for lie 
. set for sit 
. laid for lay 


Typ pe Il. Impossible tense form: 

a. ain’t for am not, isn’t, aren’t 

. ain’t for hasn’t, haven’t 

. drawed, throwed, growed, knowed, etc. 
. et for ate 

. boughten, tooken 

. sawn for saw 

. busted 

. snuck, clumb 


Type Ill. Perfect participle for past tense and 
reverse: 
. seen, had saw 
. done 
.» went 
. broke 
. begun, rung 
. have came, have became 


Type lV. Wrong Tense — present for past: 
a come 


Type V. Use of verb for noun: 
a. that doesn’t hurt for make any difference 


Type VI. Wrong sequence: 
a. I have stayed and had done it 


b. would run for ran 
c. doing dishes and help cook 


Type. VII. Incorrect use of mood: 
a. if it was not for were not 


Type VIII. Failure of verb to agree with subject in 
number: 
a. 6 
b. don’t 
PRONOUNS 


Type lI. First personal pronoun standing first in 
series: 


a. I and my brother 


Type II. Accusative pronoun for subject: 
a. Frank and me 


Type III. Pronoun for demonstrative adjective: 
a. them for these 


Type IV. Predicate nominative not in nominative 
case: 
a. It was me 


Type V. Wrong pronoun: 
a. that, which, for who, whose 


Type VI. Object of verb or preposition not in 
objective case: 


a. I know who he saw, with George and I 


Type VII. Failure of pronoun to agree with 
antecedent in number: 
a. Each of them took their guns 


tha VIII. Pronoun for adverb: 
a. They are two pens lying, etc. 
Type IX. Wrong form of pronoun: 
a. hisself, hisn 


PREPOSITIONS 


Type I. Confusion of prepositionand conjunction: 
a. He does it like she does. 


Lack of space prevents our reproducing the complete form.—Ep1Tor. 
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Type II. Wrong preposition: 
. by my aunt’s 
. by us for us 
. in back of 
. would of had a, for would have had to 
. get some paper off her 
. stays to home, different to 
. find fault of. 
. upon Monday 


ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS 
Type I. Confusion of adjective and adverb: 
a. that there 
b. quick, etc., for quickly 
c. awful for very 
d. good for well 
e 


Type II. Wrong article: 
a. afor an 


Type III. Misuse of adjective: 
a. funny, lots, etc. for queer, many 


a. gooder 
b 


Type VI. Superlative for comparative: 
a. largest 
b 


Type VII. Misuse of adverb: 
a. awfully for very, dreadfully 


NEGATIVES 


Type I. a. haven’t no for haven’t any 
b. never gave 


AMBIGUOUS EXPRESSIONS 
Type I. 
Worps MISPRONOUNCED 


git, jist, kin, ketch, etc. 
somepin for something 


A hand and an arm with a sword in it. 
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readin’, nothin’, etc. 

onct 

liberry, pitcher for picture 
youse 

scart for scared 

wen, wich 

viaduck for viaduct 
hunderd, childern 

futher for further 

half for have 


perty 


SYNTACTICAL REDUNDANCY 


(This means the use of an excessive number of 
words, or unnecessary words in expressing an 
idea.) 
got (in ain’t got, haven’t got) 

. my mother, she 

all two, all both 

. and, so, at beginning of sentence 
why, in middle of sentence 

for to keep, where are you at? 
he says, says he 

. those there 

yet (I have seen her twice yet) 
They went and took 


a. 
b 
c 
d 
e. 
f. 
g. 
h 
‘. 
4. 


The next problem was to determine 
the procedure for securing a representa- 
tive sampling of errors. It was decided 
to limit the study at this stage to the 
errors that might be discovered by the 
teacher during the regular class work. 
A preliminary try-out to develop tech- 
niques was made by three observers in 
three different classes, a 2b, a 4b, anda 
6b section. It revealed only 6 errors 
in oral speech before the recess period 
in the morning. A conference was held 
in the principal’s office to compare 
notes. It was found that in all classes 
the teacher was in charge throughout 
the period. The pupils spoke only in 
answering questions, and the answers 
called for were usually one or two facts, 
not expressed in sentence form. This 
condition and the evident restraint of 
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the pupils in their speaking resulted in 
the small number of errors discovered. 
The observers felt that this would not 
be the case if the pupils could be ob- 
served while not under restraint and 
under conditions other than those of 
the usual classroom work. It was 
decided after the conference to con- 
tinue the observation during the rest of 
the morning to see if there would be 
any change in the number of errors that 
would be made. 

In two of the rooms there was no 
noticeable increase in the number of 
errors that were made, and the work 
was the usual regular class exercises. 
The other observer found, however, a 
big increase in the number of errors 
that were made in the other room; in 
fact, there were so many made that it 
was not possible to record all of them. 
This was due to the nature of the 
activity engaged in by the pupils of the 
class. The period after recess was 
devoted to a civic meeting with a pupil 
presiding; this took up a number of 
problems that were of vital interest to 
the pupils and there was free discussion. 
The teacher sat at the rear of the room. 
It was very noticeable at once that the 
restraint which had been exercised by 
the teacher during the regular work was 
not present and that as a consequence 
the pupils were not consciously trying 
to avoid errors which would be checked 
by the teacher. They were speaking 
naturally without restraint. Evidently 
the training in correct English did not 
carry over even in the classroom itself 
when there was free uncontrolled activ- 
ity on the part of the pupils, although 
apparently errors were almost elimi- 
nated when the teacher was in charge. 


These results showed that the teacher 
could easily write down on a sheet of 
paper the few errors that might occur 
during the regular class periods. But 
this would reveal only a few errors and 
would not give a good sampling of the 
way children spoke under ordinary 
conditions outside of the school. If a 
teacher were to record the errors that 
pupils made during the usual work, the 
pupils would become conscious of this 
and there would be even more restraint 
and unnatural response than usual. 

An attempt to tabulate the errors 
made by pupils on the summary sheet 
during the class period quickly dem- 
onstrated that this was not a good 
procedure, since, when many errors 
were made, it was not possible to check 
them rapidly enough because the form 
was not familiar to the observer and 
therefore many errors were missed. 
It was found that the most satisfactory 
procedure was to list on a sheet of 
paper the specific errors that were 
noticed in the order in which they were 
made, and afterward to classify them 
on the summary sheet. 

As a result of these preliminary inves- 
tigations, the following set of directions 
for teachers and principals was pre- 
pared and used throughout the city. 


MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


RESEARCH BUREAU 


Directions to Teachers for Recording Oral Errors 

As a part of the work in developing the course 
of study in English, the committee on mechanics 
of English has requested that a study be under- 
taken to discover the errors made by children in 
their oral speech in the various grades of the 
elementary school. As the first step in this 
program it has been planned to have each school 
develop a school list for each grade. These are 
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to be consolidated into a city list. A limited 
number of studies have been made in this field 
and they suggest the method of procedure. 

On the basis of preliminary trials it has been 
found that the following procedure is the best: 

1. Arrange for periods during which the 
children will have plenty of opportunity to talk 
freely and naturally. Such an opportunity is 
given during oral English periods, civic groups, 
meetings, programs prepared by the pupils, story 
hours, and other activities during which the 
teacher has comparatively little part in the 
discussion. 

2. During these periods the teacher should take 
her place at the back of the room, and on a sheet 
of paper record, one after the other, the errors 
made by the children. There should be no 
attempt to correct them at this time. This 
should be done in four different periods during 
the week of January 14th, if possible, in order that 
a fair sampling of errors may be secured. 

3. The teacher may record on this paper other 
errors that are made by the children in their usual 
class work. 

4. On the four summary sheets for each grade 
(B and A sections on the same sheet), the teachers 
should summarize by tally marks the errors that 
have been recorded. On these sheets are given 
numerous illustrations of the kinds of error to be 
recorded, and those that are found to occur 
most frequently. The errors which are found by 
teachers, but are not indicated on these sheets 
should be recorded in the blank spaces under 
the proper headings. 

5. Some of the errors that are found may be 
difficult to classify. In that case it is suggested 
that they be recorded on a separate sheet and 
sent to the Research Bureau for classification. 


The teachers were told what the 
purpose of the study was in the intro- 
duction to the directions. This was 
considered in detail at teachers’ meet- 
ings and the whole set of suggestions 
was gone over carefully. In the 
Minneapolis schools much use is made 
of the civic meetings, programs, groups, 
and other periods when there is much 
pupil activity. Sometimes an activity 
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of this type takes place daily, sometimes 
weekly. It was felt that calling for 
these meetings four times during the 
week would result in the finding of a 
fairly comprehensive list. The activi- 
ties could be varied by the teacher in 
such a way as to secure multiplicity 
and variety of pupil oral activity. 
Provision was also made for the record- 
ing of the errors observed during other 
periods of the day outside of the free 
activity. 

The summaries for each room were 
made by the room teacher and the 
school list was compiled on a school 
summary sheet under the direction of 
the principal. As a result of this 
study, each school in Minneapolis now 
has a school list of the errors made in 
oral English during one week. These 
are the combination of errors noted in 
both the directed and undirected class 
work of pupils. This list should be 
checked later in the year by a similar 
study. 

These school lists are being sum- 
marized into a city list, which is to be 
incorporated into the course of study 
in English. Reports from the schools 
in the city show that there was a great 
variation in the errors that were ob- 
served in the schools, that the most 
common ones were found in all grades 
and did not appear at different levels of 
advancement. In fact some became 
more pronounced in the upper grades. 
The method of making this study ap- 
parently did not require an excessive 
amount of work on-the part of teachers; 
the school lists were completed one 
week after the investigation was ended. 
This has many desirable consequences, 
since it brings out the results at once 
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and it is possible to make immediate 
use of them. The teachers took an 
active part in the study and this unit 
of the course will be a direct result of 
their labors. Another big contribution 
to the teacher was the revelation of the 
amount of error made by pupils when 
they were not under her immediate 
control. It was possible for her to see 
this since she could sit as an interested 
observer of the free activities of the 
pupils and note their needs with respect 


to correcting their oral speech. The 
big problem now is to provide such 
training that the use of correct English 
will be a natural condition, so well 
fixed that it will persist in all situations 
both in and out of school. Evidently, 
many of the traits which we are aiming 
to develop are being taught in such a 
way that they break down outside of 
the training situation. This shows that 
real learning is not taking place, but 
only pseudo-learning. 


CONJURER AND PEDAGOGUE 


JoHN MULHOLLAND AND MILTON M. SmitTH! 
Horace Mann School for Boys, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 


Teaching is an ancient and honorable 
profession, and for many generations 
gifted men and women have _ been 
consciously studying the process. They 
have evolved certain pedagogical rules, 
certain accepted methods of accom- 
plishing their specific ends. But the 
teaching profession is — if we may be 
pardoned for pointing it out — a rather 
recent one. If we go back into history 
a mere few thousand years, we shall find 
few professional teachers. Conscious 
teaching there was. The women passed 
on to their daughters knowledge of 
preparing food, making clothing, and 
caring for the young. The men taught 
their sons the skills of the hunt and of 
war. But professional teachers as a 
distinct clan, with a ‘‘consciousness of 
kind,” had not yet evolved. 

At this early date, however, the 
profession of conjurer was already hoary 


with age. For generations, far back 
of the dim dawn of history, the conjurer 
had been an important tribal figure. 
He was a “‘professional”’ in a peculiarly 
real and serious way. Not only his 
livelihood but his life itself depended 
often on his professional skill. The 
chattering ape-men that gathered 
around the conjurer-priest expected 
results; they paid for success with honor 
and worship, while death was the result 
of failure. Hence it was that the 
conjurers learned, at the point of 
necessity, the rules of their game, 
which they might have called the 
psychology of conjuring, had that term 
as yet dawned on their groping minds. 

It may seem a far-fetched step from 
these ancient conjuring priests to the 
fluent gentleman in evening clothes who 
steps before you on the stage to mystify 
you with his illusions, but the line of 


'The authors are members of the Society of American Magicians. Mr. Mulholland is also a member of the Magic Circle and 


of the Magicians’ Club of London. 
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succession is unbroken — and the con- 
jurers are fortunate in that only the 
successful ones of the early ages lived 
to pass on the knowledge of their 
experiments! And down through this 
long line of conjurers have come certain 
definite ideas, certain specific principles, 
which make for success. Time has 
tested these principles through many 
ages and in many climes. They have 
a certain universality which all modern 
conjurers recognize: the Hindoo Jadoo- 
Wallah, the Algerian Marabout, the 
Indian Shaman, and the Occidental 
Magician. What would this ancient art 
of conjuring have to say to the modern 
profession of teaching? Are any of the 
principles overlapping? Has the older 
profession any observations that might 
aid in verifying the findings of the 
younger? We believe that it has. 

In the first place, the conjurer knows 
that his own state of mind conveys 
itself quickly and surely to his audience. 
Robert-Houdin, the great French con- 
jurer, wrote in his memoirs: ‘‘ How many 
times since have I tried this imitative 
faculty on the part of the public. If 
you are anxious, ill disposed or vexed, 
or should your face bear the stamp of 
any annoying impression, your audience 
straightway imitating the contracting 
of your features begin to frown, grow 
serious, and ill disposed to be favorable 
to you. If, however, you appear on 
the stage with a cheerful face, the most 
sombre brow is unwrinkled, and every 
one seems to say to the artist, How do 
you do, old fellow? Your face pleases 
me; I only want an opportunity to 
applaud you.” 

A second point that is early impressed 
—or early impresses itself —on the 
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youngest of conjurers is the fact that he 
must know from which pocket to pull 
the rabbit — and he must be sure that 
the rabbit has been placed in the proper 
pocket. David Devant, one of the 
greatest living English magicians, tells 
an apt story. While he was a partner 
with Maskelyne in a famous magic- 
theatre in London, in which he was 
daily performing to large audiences, 
he was visited by an ambitious amateur 
magician, who proudly said that he 
knew two hundred tricks. He was 
greatly astonished to learn that Mr. 
Devant claimed to know only eight! 
What Mr. Devant meant was that he 
felt he knew only eight tricks so well 
that he could do them on any occasion, 
under any circumstances. The ama- 
teur was under the impression that he 
knew a trick when he understood how it 
was done, but Mr. Devant had no such 
delusion. 

A third consideration that magicians 
are taught to keep in mind is that a 
presentation must have unity. A trick 
may have many parts or elements, but 
they must all be related to the effect 
desired. For example, the magician 
knots the corners of two handkerchiefs 
together and puts them in a glass vase. 
He then produces a third handkerchief 
in some spectacular manner. He makes 
this third handkerchief disappear again, 
and reappear tied between the two 
original handkerchiefs taken out of the 
vase. This trick contains several ele- 


ments, but it is a good trick because 
it gives a single unified impression. If, 
however, the magician has more skill 
than sense, he may not be satisfied 
merely to produce the third handker- 
chief. 


He may unwisely wish to make 
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it appear and reappear several times in 
different places. He may change its 
color, or make it grow or diminish. 
None of these effects have anything 
to do with his main effect, which is to 
knot a third handkerchief between two 
others previously knotted and placed 
in plain sight of the audience. The 
wise magician, therefore, resists the 
temptation to flourish his ability and 
his handkerchief when that flourish 
detracts, rather than adds, to the unity 
of the impression he wishes to create. 

Closely allied to this idea of unity is 
that of climax. Each trick of the 
magician, whether he call it a demon- 
stration or an experiment or a manifes- 
tation, is similar to a one-act play. 
There is an exposition, or an explanation 
of the situation, which should interest 
the audience in some problem. The 
problem may be simple or elaborate; 
it may contain but one element or many 
related elements. But in a properly 
arranged trick the audience is interested 
in learning what is going to happen to 
the card, or what is going to come out of 
the hat, or how the elephant is going to 
disappear. Each succeeding element 
of the trick should aid in the building 
up of this interest, until finally a climax 
is reached where the deed is actually 
done. 

All these principles are without doubt 
as applicable to teaching as to magic. 
Teachers, too, know that their attitudes 
are reflected by their students: enthu- 
siasm breeds enthusiasm, and a bored 
attitude brings about a swift and 
sure reaction. Teachers know the ma- 
terial that they are to present. They see 
to it that the unity of the presentation 
is not ruined by the inclusion of ex- 
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traneous material, however interesting 
in itself that material may be. They 
arrange their material, if they are wise 
teachers, so that it works up to a 
climax, or a high point of interest. 
These large general principles, then, 
that magicians early learn and con- 
stantly practice, seem to coincide and 
reaffirm some of the general principles 
of the younger science of pedagogy. 

But there are also many smaller 
definite rules of actual procedure that 
may interest and aid teachers. The 
magician depends for his success upon 
many devices which are based on deep- 
set principles of human nature. His 
profession demands that he know how 
the average audience will respond to 
any given situation. 

One of the most widely useful of these 
devices is that which magicians call 
misdirection. Misdirection, in the lan- 
guage of magicians, is the art of getting 
people to look where you want them to 
look. The old saying that ‘‘The hand 
deceives the eye”’ is more often not 
true than true in modern conjuring. 
You do not see how the trick is done 
because you are looking in the wrong 
place. The conjurer calls your atten- 
tion to his left hand by moving it before 
you, and by watching it very closely 
himself. Consequently you never think 
to notice that his right hand is calmly 
putting the handkerchief in his pocket, 
or taking the coin out, or moving the 
vase on his table. His assistant does 
some fooling for the entertainment of 
the audience, and meanwhile the magi- 
cian does the trick before their unseeing 
eyes. 

This device of misdirection which the 
conjuror knowingly uses may sometimes 
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be used quite unconsciously by the 
teacher. It seems to be a good device 
for the teacher not to use. Its employ- 
ment is easy, because it is a general 
principle of human nature that people 
tend to watch moving objects rather 
than still ones, and to look in the same 
direction and at the same objects that 
the leader of the group is looking at. 
There was once upon a time a graduate 
course in which the professor had the 
habit of sitting at his desk and lecturing 
placidly, all the while staring out the win- 
dow with half-closed eyes. Very vivid 
recollections of that course are the 
swaying tops of certain trees framed by 
an academic window. It seems entirely 
possible, then, that some of the wide 
difference between what the teacher 
teaches and what the pupil learns 
may be the result of the teacher’s 
unconscious use of misdirection! 
Repetition is a device that is im- 
portant both in magic and in education. 
The magician knows that to create an 
impression a small manipulation must 
be repeated several times. For in- 
stance, to take a single coin from the 
air is not a good trick. -It is too soon 
over to make an impression. It will 
not create an effect, and without the 
creation of an effect there can be no 
“trick.”” Therefore the magician does 
his coin trick again and again. He 
takes coins from the air, from the 
sleeves and ears of members of the 
audience, and from many other places 
where coins may not reasonably be 
expected. And at length the idea is 
driven home. Young teachers are some- 
times impatient that their pupils do 
not seem to notice their each and every 
production of the golden coins of 
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truth! 


Magic would here join hands 
with experience and state that “every 
small trick, however obvious, must be 
repeated in order to become effective.”’ 

The question of tempo is another one 
with which the magician is taught to 
be greatly concerned. There is a cer- 
tain speed at which each trick goes 
best, and the conjurer studies his trick 
and the reactions of his audience in 
order to find that best tempo. What is 
true of the unfolding of a trick is 
certainly also true of the unfolding of 
knowledge. It cannot proceed at a 
uniform or haphazard rate of speed. 
Here it must go swiftly, and there it 
must be slowed down. The teacher 
would do well to concern himself with 
the tempo of his procedure. 

Other principles and other devices 
there undoubtedly are that belong 
alike to the profession of conjurer and 
of pedagogue. But most of them grow 
out of the fact that both magician and 
teacher are actors, whether they wish 
to beornot. A mere knowledge of how 
things are done in magic, even a true 
ability to do them well, does not make 
a great magician. Only that person 
who combines in himself the skills of 
magic and the peculiar power of 
personality that enables him to be 
effective with his audience can become 
a great magician. Can the same thing 
not be said of the teacher? The final 
suggestion, therefore, that the ancient 
profession of conjurer would give to 
the younger profession of pedagogue 
would be to develop above all else this 
personality — whatever it is!— that 
enables one to be a good performer, for 
all the other elements of success march 
in its train! 
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A GEOGRAPHY PROJECT 


PETROLEUM — ITS PRODUCTION, REFINING, 
USES 


The following project was an outgrowth 
of the study of the history of Olean, the 
name Olean coming from olewm, meaning 
oil. The pupils found that the coming of 
the Standard Oil Refinery to Olean meant 
rapid growth of the city and means of liveli- 
hood to many of its inhabitants. Thus an 
interest grew up among the pupils concern- 
ing the production, refining, and uses of 
petroleum. 

Committees were formed to find through 
reading, or otherwise, information about the 
following topics: 


1. Origin of oil. 

2. Location of wells. 

3. Erection of derricks, machinery, etc., pre- 
paratory to drilling. 

4. Drilling. 

a. Methods. 

b. Casing off salt water (why). 

c. Drilling into the sand. 

d. Bailing and testing sand at various depths. 
5. Shooting. 

a. Methods used. 

b. Results. 

6. Kinds of petroleum found in different locali- 
ties; comparison of grades (actual samples 
used). 

Why is the oil in our localities the best in the 
world? 

7. Pumping and tanking. 

8. Gauging (measuring for sale). 

9. Transportation to tank farms through pipe 
lines. 

a. The study of pipe lines. 
b. Pump stations. 
Some members of the class formed themselves 
into a committee and actually visited the 
field of production. They told the rest of 


the class many things of interest about oil 
wells, 





10. The refining process. 


a. Distilling (continual running stills). 

(1) Evaporating. 

(2) Condensing in coils. 

(3) Products of each “over” as gasoline, 
kerosene, gas oils (fuel oils), paraffine 
wax, machine oil. 

b. Cracking stills (new process); oil formerly 
sold at very cheap price thus made more 
marketable. 


“cc 


All this was supplemented by visits to oil 


wells and refinery, pictures, samples of oil 
rock, sand, samples of crude oil of Penn- 
sylvania, Mid-Continental and Mexican 
grades and also samples of the refined prod- 


ucts. 


A miniature derrick was loaned to 


us by another class, and several constructed 
derricks and machinery at home with erecto 
sets. 


CONCOMITANT LEARNINGS 


I. Reading — Oral and silent. 


1. The pupils spent some time at the public 
library, each one reading upon his_as- 
signed topic. 

2. Articles from books and magazines. 

3. Written articles about various phases of the 
industry by people who have become in- 
terested in the project. 


II. English. 
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1. Individual reports. 
a. Oral: 

As the result of the reading at the library 
and of private investigations outside of 
the schoolroom, the children came with 
a wealth of material eager to give others 
in the class the benefit of their informa- 
tion. An increased speaking vocabu- 
lary was one result of the above work; 
self-confidence also was developed. 

b. Written: 

(1) Use of capital letters in 
(a) Names of persons and places. 

(b) Beginnings of sentences. 

(2) Punctuation — Use of periods, quo- 

tation marks, and commas. 
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PUMG STATION PIPE LINES ‘ . GIL FirL DS 





Fig. 1. Pump stations, showing direction of pipe lines. 


(3) Abbreviations. wells, height of derricks, distances of pipe 
(4) Written paragraphs and sentences on lines. 
“Origin of Oil,” ‘Drilling a Well,” 2. Liquid measure in measuring quantities. 
“Refining Process,’ ‘ By-products 3. Problems involving amount of production — 
of Oil.”’ cost per barrel, etc. 


P. 


c. Letter Writing — Letter of thanks to ‘I. Drawing — Two large burlap bulletin boards 
Standard Oil Company for samples and (3 x 12 ft.) were used as a background for 


for courtesies received. free hand paper cuttings, made by the pu- 

III. Writing —Sentences and paragraphs as pils during the drawing period. These 

stated above. were assembled by the teacher in the fol- 
IV. Spelling — Each day the regular text lesson lowing groups: 

was supplemented by words taken from 1. Oil fields: 

our problem, as: oil, crude, petroleum, (a) Derricks, engine and belt houses. 

Standard Oil Company, vacuum, gasoline, (b) Workers. 

kerosene, paraffine. (c) Trucks. 
V. Arithmetic. (d) Trees. 


1. Linear measure used in measuring depth of (e) Storage tanks. 









A BATTERY OF CONTINUOUS RUNNING 
STALLS 


ACITATORS 





Fig. 2. City refinery, “close up.” 
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Fig. 3. 








. Pump stations, showing the direction of pipe 


lines (underground) the distance between 
pump stations being twenty-eight to 
thirty-five miles (Fig. 1.) 


. Refinery and city in the distance, surrounded 


by tank farms (Fig. 3). 


. Trains carrying away from the refinery the 


refined products (Fig. 3). 

Figure 2. gives a ‘‘close up” view of the 
refinery, showing a battery of contin- 
uous running stills, the agitators, and the 
bleachers or filterers. The following draw- 
ing facts were learned: 


. Meaning of horizon line. 
. Perspective of distance shown in assembling 


figures according to relative sizes. 


. Grouping cuttings to show variety of spac- 


ing. 


. Lettering on squared paper. 


Action figures. 

Drawing objects with curved surfaces based 
on the cylinder (tanks). 

Measuring lessons. 


The “‘interest-span”’ of this project lasted 
about four weeks. 
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From tank farm to transportation of refined products. 
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Amy KiIrBy, 
Third Grade, 
Olean, N. Y. 
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FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


The annual meeting of the National Con- 
ference, to be held in Cincinnati during the 
convention of the Department of Super- 
intendence, will include two half-day ses- 
sions and a luncheon. 

The topic for Wednesday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 25, will be ‘‘The Improvement of the 
Technique of Supervision.” The speakers 
at this session will be: Professor M. B. 
Hillegas, of Teachers College; Mr. Nathaniel 
West, Principal of Andrews Elementary 
School, Rochester, New York; and Mr. L. J. 
Brueckner, Director of Tests and Measure- 
ments in Minneapolis. 

On Thursday morning the meeting will be 
devoted to a discussion of the problem of 
the Course of Study. The speakers at this 
session will be: Superintendent E.M. Sipple, 
of Burlington, Iowa; Miss Ethel I. Salis- 
bury, of the University of California, Los 
Angeles; and Professor A. S. Barr, of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

On Wednesday there will be a luncheon 
under the management of Miss Mabel E. 
Simpson, Supervisor of Elementary Educa- 
tion in Rochester, at which a number of 
brief talks will be made by members of the 
Conference. The luncheon and both of the 
half-day programs will be carried out at the 
Grand Hotel, which is not far from the 
headquarters of the Department of Super- 
intendence. Those expecting to attend 
the luncheon are asked to make reserva- 
tions with Miss Simpson at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. She can be addressed at the 
Municipal Building, Rochester, New York. 

Notice is given that an amendment may 
be offered, changing the name of the organ- 
ization to National Conference on Super- 
vision and the Improvement of Teaching. 





MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE 

- The next meeting of the Department of 
Superinte ‘tence of the National Educa- 
tion Association will be held in Cincinnati 
during the last week in February. The 
program of the Association itself will con- 
tinue from Sunday afternoon to Thursday 
evening. The topic of most general in- 
terest will be the Report of the Commission 
on Curriculum Construction. The Com- 
mission on this subject will present a year- 
book containing plans for nation-wide re- 
search in curriculum revision. 

Besides the Department itself, some 
twelve or fourteen other organizations will 
hold meetings in Cincinnati, beginning with 
Saturday evening, February 21, and con- 
tinuing in some cases until Saturday, 
February 28. 

Round-trip tickets on the identification 
certificate plan will be sold at one and one- 
half fare to members of the National Edu- 
cation Association and dependent members 
of their families. For hotel accommoda- 
tions, those interested should write directly 
to Mr. S. D. Shankland, Secretary of the 
Department of Superintendence, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


SINGLE SALARY SCHEDULE IN 
PERU, INDIANA 


Among the cities which have recently 
adopted the single salary schedule is Peru, 
Indiana. The announcement of the sched- 
ule as given out by Superintendent G. W. 
Youngblood is as follows: 


SINGLE SALARY SCHEDULE FOR PERU SCHOOLS 


A single salary schedule is based upon the prin- 
ciple that teachers with equal qualifications 
should receive equal salaries. If a teacher in the 
grades has qualifications equivalent to those of a 
high school teacher, and prefers grade work, she 
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should be encouraged to remain where she is by 
being given a salary equal to that of the teacher 
in high school. 

Asalary schedule of this type will tend to make 
teaching a profession. It recognizes the value of 
training and experience, discourages the employ- 
ment of teachers with less than the accepted mini- 
mum training, and makes no distinction in salaries 
between the work in grades and high’. Jol. Itis 
hoped that the following single salary schedule 
will help to attract, to hold, and to encourage 
teachers in the profession. 

For the purpose of a salary schedule, teachers 
in the Peru schools shall be grouped into four 
classes: 

Class A — Includes all teachers who have com- 
pleted a two-year standard normal course or its 
equivalent, over and above a standard four-year 
high school course or its equivalent. 

Class B — Includes all teachers who have com- 
pleted a three-year standard normal or college 
course or its equivalent, over and above a stand- 
ard four-year high school course or its equivalent. 

Class C — Includes all teachers with a Bache- 
lor’s degree representing four years of standard 
college work, or its equivalent, over and above a 
standard four-year high school course or its equiv- 
alent. 

Class D — Includes all teachers with a Master’s 
degree representing five years of standard college 
work or its equivalent, over and above a standard 
four-year high school course or its equivalent. 


CLASSES ON BASIS OF PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
Class A Class B Class C Class D 
Two Three Four Five 


Years Years Years Years 
Minimum 
Salary... $990 $1,170 $1,350 $1,530 
Annual 
Increase.. 9x$45 9x$45 10x$45 10x$45 
Maximum 
Salary... $1,395 $1,575 $1,800 $1,980 


The salaries of principals, assistant high school 
Principal, special teachers, supervisors, and school 
nurse shall be determined on individual basis each 
school year. 

Nothing in this schedule shall be soconstrued as 
to prevent the Board of Education paying what- 
ever salary they think best in order to obtain 
and retain teachers of unusual ability and merit. 


EXPERIENCE 


The annual increase for each year of satisfactory 
service in Peru schools shall be $45.00. Annual 
increases shall be granted by the Board of Educa- 
tion only when merited by satisfactory work, and 
on recommendation by the Superintendent of 
Schools. This annual increase shall extend over 
a period of nine years for teachers in classes 
A and B, and ten years for those in classes C 
and D. 

A teacher shall have credit for previous experi- 
ence in other school systems as follows: 

(a) Credit on the salary schedule for a period 
not to exceed five years may be granted to ap- 
pointees for previous experience in school systems 
where the teaching experience would be equiva- 
lent to that gained in Peru. Evaluation of this 
experience in all cases is to be made by the 
Superintendent of Schools. 

(b) Only experience gained within five years 
immediately preceding the beginning of service in 
the Peru schools will be recognized. 

(c) A year of experience shall mean not less 
than a six months’ term. 


TRAINING 


Each teacher must be working on one of the fol- 
lowing courses: two-year standard normal course; 
three-year standard normal or college course; 
four-year standard college course (A.B. or B.S.); 
five-year course (A.M.). 

When a teacher qualifies for a higher class she 
shall be transferred to that class on or before the 
opening of the next school year, and shall receive 
the sum of $180.00 in addition to the salary re- 
ceived in the preceding class. If a teacher earns 
15 semester hours in an approved school during 
the summer, she shall receive one-half of this 
amount in addition to the last salary. 

A teacher shall receive $90.00 for the first 15 
semester hours on any course but not for the sec- 
ond 15 semester hours until she graduates from 
that course. 

Grade teachers‘ who began to teach prior to 
August, 1908, meet training requirements, but are 
urged to attend summer school. 

Teachers who began to teach after August, 1908, 
and do not have credit for 60 semester hours in an 
approved normal school or college, or the equiva- 
lent, shall attend school each summer until they 
meet this requirement. 
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Teachers who shall hereafter be employed to 
teach in the Peru schools but who do not have 
credit for 60 semester hours in an approved school 
or college, or the equivalent, shall attend school 
each summer until they meet this require- 
ment. 

Only teachers, supervisors, and special teachers 
who meet the requirements of the North Central 
Association shall be employed in high school. 


SALARIES IN ST. LOUIS 


Superintendent John J. Maddox has 
secured for the teachers and supervisors of 
St. Louis a general increase of twenty-five 
per cent in salary. This puts St. Louis in 
the front rank, as there is said to be only 
one other city in the country, namely, New 
York, with a higher schedule. There is no 
change, however, in the relative standing of 
the various groups. The new schedule in 
brief is as follows: 


For From To 
Kindergarten and Elementary $2,100 $2,700 
Junior High School.......... 2,600 3,200 
Senior High School.......... 3,200 4,000 
Professors in Teachers Colleges 4,000 5,000 
Principals of Elementary ‘‘A”’ 

RPAH SEHOGIB 6 i6.5.5:0.5:5:0:0:0:500 4,000 5,000 
Principals of Intermediate 

Schools (Junior High). ..... 4,500 5,500 
Principals of Senior High 

PUI i a eo 5h oink ick oars os 5,000 6,000 
District Superintendents... .. 4,500 6,000 
Assistant Superintendents. .. . 6,000 8,000 


A COUNCIL ON METHOD IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 
The organization meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Council on Educational Method was 
held in the auditorium of the Academy High 
School at Erie on Wednesday, December 
31, at 11.30 o'clock. 
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The chairman, Dr. G. A. Yoakam, of the 
University of Pittsburgh, spoke of the ad- 
vantages of a council on educational method 
for the study of methods of instruction, and 
the advantage of spreading study results 
through the establishment of local councils 
and through affiliation with the National 
Council on Educational Method. He then 
introduced Dr. Bagley of Columbia Univer- 
sity, who spoke about the menace of the 
growing crime wave in our country and the 
imperative need for the adoption by educa- 
tors of certain methods of instruction that 
would deal effectively with this very great 
evil. He stressed the need for the adoption 
by school people of such a remedial pro- 
gram lest outside organizations force one 
upon them. 

At the close of Dr. Bagley’s stirring ap- 
peal, a business meeting was held. It was 
decided to organize a Council on Educa- 
tional Method as a round table conference 
of the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation. 

A motion was carried to have the chair- 
man appoint a committee to nominate 
officers and report back to the Council 
through the School Journal. Dr. Yoakam 
appointed on the nominating committee 
Miss Heberling, Mr. Van Houten, and Mr. 
Slawson. Their selection follows: Presi- 
dent, Dr. G. A. Yoakam; vice-president, Dr. 
John A. H. Keith; and secretary, Miss 
Josephine F. Grainger. 

Plans for local organization meetings will 
be sent to the districts and training schools 
represented at the meeting. Others inter- 
ested in securing such plans may do so by 
addressing the secretary. 

J. F. G. 
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ADVANCE IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The leaders in religious education keep 
well abreast of the progressives in secular 
education. Three recent books show how 
things are going. Doctor Case has made a 
thoroughgoing diagnosis of the situation 
and finds much encouragement as well as 
much stimulus to renewed effort.1_ The ob- 
jectives of religious education are growing 
more concrete and more vital. The mate- 
rial used by the churches is better adapted 
to children than formerly, but is still too 
remote. It is not used primarily to serve 
the actual present needs of the pupils. Re- 
ligious workers themselves show a serious 
lack of orientation, and this is not confined 
to those who have not had courses of train- 
ing. 

Both Professor Coe and Mr. Shaver are 
concerned with method.? The latter seeks 
to apply to Sunday School teaching the 
principles and technique of the Project 
Method. His exposition is clear and com- 
prehensive and his illustrations cover a wide 
range. Indeed even close students of the 
movement for purposeful learning will be 
surprised by the number and variety of ac- 
tual experiences which have been reported 
to Mr. Shaver and presented in his book. 
Teachers in public schools will find this vol- 
ume useful and church school workers 
should consider it indispensable. 


Law and Freedom in the School will answer _ 


many questions that are being asked as to 
the validity of the Project Method. Pro- 
fessor Coe shows how the laws of nature, 
common and statute laws, economic laws, 


' Liberal Christianity and Religious Education. 


versity of Chicago Press. 


* Junior High School Curricula. By Harlan C. Hines. 


By Adelaide T. Case. 
* Law and Freedom in the School. By George A. Coe. The Project Principle in Religious Education. 


and moral laws may and should operate in 
the experience of children, and harmonizes 
them with the concept of purposeful activ- 
ity. Ina word, obedience to these laws is 
to be developed in the only way it can effec- 
tively be developed, by giving the learner 
opportunity to choose and see the effects of 
his choice in actual life situations. 


FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Almost every phase of Junior High 
School work appears in one or other of three 
new books in that field. Professor Hines 
deals with curricula, attempting to as- 
semble, classify, and evaluate various in- 
vestigations and proposals relating to this 
topic.2 The opening and closing chapters 
are general; the remainder deal with mathe- 
matics, languages, social studies, science:, 
practical arts, and fine arts. The ‘treat- 
ment is brief and adapted to those to whom 
the subject is wholly unfamiliar. 

Professor Pechstein and Miss McGregor 
make heavier demands upon the reader and 
provide more abundant means of following 
up the subject.t Those who master the 
text, discuss the questions suggested, and 
follow up the references named will have a 
fairly thorough grasp of the problems in- 
volved in adapting school work to adoles- 
cents. Probably only the pre-school age 
has been so well handled in psychological 
terms as youth is here. 

Junior High School Life® is a record of 
what actually happens at the Holmes Jun- 
ior High School in Philadelphia. Educa- 
tional and other guidance and the direction 


Macmillan Co. 


By Erwin L. Shaver. Uni- 


j Macmillan Co. 
Psychology of the Junior High School Pupil. By L. A. Pechstein and A. Laura McGregor. 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 


5 By Emma V. Thomas-Tindal and Jessie DuVal Myers. Macmillan Co. 
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of extra-curricular activities receive the 
lion’s share of attention. The volume as a 
whole is unusually concrete, much space be- 
ing devoted to outlines of work, accounts of 
school affairs, and photographs of pupils 
engaged in various activities. No better 
account of what a particular junior school 
is like has so far appeared. 


KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION 


The International Kindergarten Union, 
through its Committee of Nineteen, has 
performed a notable service in bringing to- 
gether in a single volume brief authentic ac- 
counts of those who paved the way for 
kindergarten-primary education as we know 
it today. More than two score persons are 
thus the subject of appreciation, and inci- 
dentally the ideals of progressive education 
are suggested. No other group of pioneers 
in American education is more significant. 

Mr. Stevinson gives an account of the 


Rachel McMillan Open-Air Nursery School 


in England The more specific passages 
are, however, interpreted in terms of educa- 
tional principles and policies and the book 
as a whole has significance quite out of pro- 
portion to its modest size. 

A more extended description of the work 
of the City and Country Day School is given 
by Mrs. Pratt.2 This school is located in 
New York City and seeks to discover by 
experiment what sort of environment is 
most conducive to growth on the part of 
little children. Naturally the actual activi- 
ties of the school are unconventional, as 
may be seen in the circumstantial account 
of Group VII, made up from notes by their 
teacher, Miss Lulu E. Wright, and arranged 
under the following heads: Play Experi- 
ences, Practical Experiences, Special Train- 
ing, and Organization of Information. 
Even in situations less free, many of the ac- 
tivities described are entirely possible. 


1 Pioneers of the Kindergarten in America. Century Co. 
2 The Open-Air Nursery School. By E. Stevinson. 
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SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
BIOGRAPHY FOR BRIGHT CHILDREN 


For some years a committee under the 
chairmanship of Professor Leta S. Holling. 
worth of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been carrying on in Public 
School No. 145, New York City, an inves. 
tigation into the adapting of school work to 
children of varying abilities. In the Teach- 
ers College Record for December, Professor 
Hollingworth presents in detail an account 
of the use of biography with a group of chil- 
dren who test above 150 IQ. Included in 
the article are the criteria of selection of 
biographies, a list of the reference books 
employed, an indication of the scope of the 
work accomplished, and suggestions as to 
improvement in further work. The writer 
recognizes that in all but the largest places 
the number of children of the highest degree 
of brightness will be small and that adapta- 
tions of the plan used in New York must be 
made. 


PERMANENT VALUES IN SCHOOL SAVINGS 


President A. R. Brubacher of New York 
State College for Teachers had the unusual 
opportunity of being asked to address the 
Savings Bank Association of New York. 
In American Education for December will be 
found a summary of his remarks under the 
title, ‘‘The Permanent Values in School 
Savings.” He finds these to be of three 
types: educational, social, and_ political. 
The schools should do something to counter- 
act over-attractive advertisements, to de- 
velop self-control in the use of spending 
money, and to offset the tendency of life in- 
surance to give an undue feeling of security. 
The use of savings banks will inevitably 
cultivate a respect for private property. It 
may also foster the habit of self-denial in the 
present for future enjoyment. Banks are 


E. P. Dutton & Co. 
3 Experimental Practice in the City and Country Day School. By Caroline Pratt. 


E, P. Dutton & Ga. 
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really public institutions and should join 
with schools in the teaching of thrift and all 
that it implies. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION IN HIGH SCHOOL 


The October number of the University 
High School Journal, of the University of 
California, is devoted for the most part to 
articles bearing upon character education. 
Professor C. E. Rugh, Director of the Uni- 
versity High School, writes on ‘‘The Hu- 
manizing of Education Through Character 
Training.”” Miss McKay, Supervisor of 
Junior High School English, gives in con- 
siderable detail quotations to show how 
character education may be carried on 
through both the regular subjects and 
extra-curricular activities. She includes 
an extensive bibliography. The series is 
rounded out by Miss Marion Brown, Dean 
of Girls, who writes on “The Training of 
Teachers for Character Education.’”’ The 
specific nature of these articles makes them 
of unusual value. 


THE NURSERY SCHOOL MOVEMENT 


All who are interested in the education of 
young children will acknowledge indebted- 
ness to Professor Arnold Gesell, whose ad- 
dress on ‘‘ The Nursery School Movement,” 
given before the annual convention of the 
International Kindergarten Union, appears 
in School and Society for November 22. 
After tracing the evolution of the nursery 
school idea, beginning with Robert Owen, 
Professor Gesell presents the results of a 
study of certain mental hygiene problems 
as they appear in children of kindergarten 
age. From these he shows the necessity of 
more careful provision for the education of 
young children than is as yet at all general. 
The pre-school period of childhood, like the 
school period, is gradually coming under so- 
cial control. The significance of the nurs- 
ery school lies in the fact that it represents 
a deliberate attempt to furnish a more solid 
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support for the educational ladder. Prob- 


lems of physical health and educational 
welfare are so closely related that they must 
inevitably be handled together. 


THE LIBRARY AND THE SCHOOL 


An address on ‘‘Schools and Libraries,”’ 
given before the Department of Elementary 
School Principals by Mr. Joy Elmer Mor- 
gan of the National Education Association, 
and printed in School and Society for De- 
cember 6, is a comprehensive survey of the 
present situation as regards libraries and 
schools. He points out that in the evolu- 
tion of the American library movement the 
emphasis on the library of the elementary 
school has come last, and yet the proper de- 
velopment of the elementary school requires 
the corresponding development of library 
facilities. Our failure to realize this ap- 
pears in the fact that we are spending a bil- 
lion and a half annually for public education 
and only about thirty million to provide 
free public library service by means of which 
men and women may continue education 
begun in the schools. The services which 
the library should render to the school are: 
to lay the foundation of right and perma- 
nent reading habits; to make the new curric- 
ulum possible in practice; to insure physical 
health by cultivating mental health; to aid 
in the mastery of the tools of learning; aid 
in vocational effectiveness; bring about 
good citizenship; and insure the right use of 
leisure. Such objectives can be reached 
only in case we have not only excellent 
libraries but also properly maintained 
libraries. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


The Boys’ Book of the Earth. By Sidney A. 
Small. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1924. Pp. 281. Illus. $2.50. 

Education Moves Ahead. By Eugene R. 
Smith. Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press, 
1924. Pp.145. Illus. $2.00. 
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Around the World in New York. By Kon- 
rad Bercovici. New York: Century Co., 
1924. Pp. 416. Illus. $5.00. 

Authors of the Day. Studies in Contem- 
porary Littrature. By Grant Overton. 
New York: Doran Co., 1924. Pp. 398. 
$2.50. 


The Literary Spotlight. Edited by John 


Farrar. Portrait Caricatures by William 
Gropper. New York: Doran Co., 1924. 
Pp. 367. 

The Best Bible Tales (Old Testament). By 
Nellie Hurst. New York: Revell Co., 
1924. Pp. 224. Illus. $1.50. 

The Tattooed Countess. By Carl Van Vech- 


ten. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1924. 
Pp. 286. 

Standard Algebra. By William J. Milne 
and Walter F. Downey. New York: 
American Book Co., 1924. Pp. 496. 

Health in Home and Neighborhood. By 
Maurice A. Bigelow and Jean Broad- 
hurst. Newark, N. J.: Silver, Burdett & 
Co., 1924. Pp., 328. Illus. 

Health for Every Day. By Maurice A. Big- 
elow and Jean Broadhurst. Newark, 
N. J.: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1924. Pp. 
235. Illus. 

The Psychology of the Preschool Child. By 
Bird T. Baldwin and Lorle I. Stecher. 
New York: Appleton, 1924. Pp. 305. 
Illus. 

Laboratory Studies in Educational Psychol- 
ogy. By Egbert M. Turner and George 
H. Betts. New York: Appleton, 1924. 
Pp. xii+218. 

Rider’s New York City. A Guide Book for 
Travelers. By Frederic T. Cooper 
and others. Edited by Fremont Rider. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1924. $4.00. 

In Animal Land. By Mabel Guinnip 
LaRue. New York: Macmillan Co., 1924. 
Pp. 157. Illus. 

A Kentucky Cardinal and Aftermath. By 

James Lane Allen. Edited for school 

use by Jane C. Tunnell. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. 268. Illus. 
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The International Paper Company, 1808.- 
1924. By W. E. Haskell. New York: 
International Paper Co., 1924. Pp. 4a, 
Illus. 

Rural School Survey of New York State. A 
Report to the Rural School Patrons. By 
The Joint Committee on Rural Schools, 
George A. Works, Chairman. Ithaca, 
N. Y., 1922. Pp. 272. 

Southern Woodland Trees. By James B. 
Berry. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book 
Co., 1924. Pp. 214. Illus. $1.20. 

The Project Method in Classroom Work. By 
E. A. Hotchkiss. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1924. Pp. 258. Illus. $1.48. 

La Mare au Diable. Edited by L. Cardon. 
New York: Allyn & Bacon, 1924. Pp. 
214. Illus. $.80. 

Las de Cain. Edited by Z. Eilene Lamb 
and Norman L. Willey. New York: 
Allyn & Bacon, 1924. Pp. xii+191. 
$.80. 

Lincoln’s Addresses and Letters. Edited by 
John M. Avent. New York: Allyn & 
Bacon. Pp. xl+239. $.80. 

Three English Comedies: She Stoops to Con- 
quer; The Rivals; The School for Scandal. 
Edited by A. B. deMille. New York: 
Allyn & Bacon, 1924. Pp. 479. Illus. 
$1.00. 


IN PAPER COVERS 


Vocational and Part-Time Education. A 
Message from Superintendents to Super- 
intendents. Washington, D. C.: De- 
partment of Superintendence, National 
Education Association, Feb. 28, 1924. 

Thé Cost of Public School Education. A 
Report for the Year 1923, Rochester, 
New York: Board of Education. 

The Latham Foundation for the Promotion of 
Humane Education, Inc. Office of the 


President, 1824 Carlton St., Berkeley, 
Cal. 

The Project Method in Geography. By 
Helen M. Ganey. Chicago: Plymouth 
Press. 


$.50. 
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Mental Measurement in Educational and Department of the Interior, Bureau of Ed- 


Vocational Guidance. By John M. 
Brewer and others. Cambridge, Mass: 
Harvard Bulletins in Education, No. X, 
Nov., 1924. 

Spelling Survey, May Oth, 1924. Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools, Dept. of Research 
and Measurement, Bulletin No. 5. 

Pittsburgh Arithmetic Scales. By J. Free- 
man Guy. Pittsburgh Public Schools. 

University of Illinois Bulletins, Vol. XXII, 
1924: No. 20, Training in the Technique of 
Study, by Walter S. Monroe, $.50. No. 
21, A Survey of the City Schools of Marion, 
Illinois, by Walter S. Monroe, $.50. 

The Douglass Standard Diagnostic Tests for 
Measuring Achievement in First Year Al- 
gebra. By Harl Roy Douglass. Uni- 
versity of Oregon Publication, Vol. 2, No. 
5, June, 1924. 

Industrial Education in the Public Schools of 
Minnesota. By Homer J. Smith. Bul- 
letin of University of Minnesota, Vol. 
XXVII, No. 47, Sept., 1924. $1.00. 

Motion Picture Films. Schenectady, N. Y.: 
General Electric Co., Publicity Depart- 
ment, Oct., 1924. 

A Year's Supervision of Elementary Instruc- 
tion in Caroline County, 1923-1924. 


Baltimore, Md.: State Department of 
Education. 


ucation Bulletin, 1923: No. 55, Bib- 
liography of Educational and Psychologi- 
cal Tests and Measurements. Compiled 
by Margaret Doherty and Josephine 
MacLatchy, under the direction of B. R. 
Buckingham. Bulletins, 1924: No. 5, 
The Chief State School Official, by Ward 
G. Reeder. No. 7, Statistics of Public 
High Schools, 1921-1922, by Frank M. 
Phillips. No. 10, Statistics of Teachers 
Colleges and Normal Schools, 1921-22, by 
Frank M. Phillips. No. 11, Manual Arts 
in the Junior High School, by William E. 
Roberts. No. 19, Schools for Adults in 
Prisons, 1923, by A. C. Hill. No. 20, 
Statistics of Universities, Colleges, and 
Professional Schools, 1921-22, by Frank 
M. Phillips. No. 22, Technique of Pro- 
cedure in Collegiate Registration, by 
George T. Avery. No. 25, A Platoon 
School in Kansas City, Missouri, by G. W. 
Diemer. Publications Available Septem- 
ber, 1924. No. 26, Statistics of State 
Universities and State Colleges for Year 
Ending June 30, 1923, by Frank 
M. Phillips. No. 27, Record of Current 
Educational Publications to June 1, 
1924. No. 33, The Quest of Youth: A 
Pageant for Schools, by Hazel Mac- 
Kaye. 











2,000,000 CHILDREN 
in Catholic Public Schools 


What do you know of the 8,000 Catholic Schools 
that are educating over 2,000,000 of the nation’s 
youth? 


CATHOLIC SCHOOL INTERESTS 


is the monthly journal of the Catholic Educational 
system that tells most adequately the thoroughness, 
progressiveness, the completeness of this vast Catholic 
public school system. 


Every normal school library and the library of every 
earnest pedagogue should include a file of Catholic 
School Interests not only because of the survey of the 
Catholic educational field that it affords, but because 
CATHOLIC SCHOOL INTERESTS publishes some 
of the most vital contributions on scientific pedagogy 
offered by the American educational press to-day. 


Edited by A. C. Monhan, formerly connected with 
the U. S. Bureau of Education, and Secretary Bureau 
of Education, National Catholic Welfare Council. 

Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., author of the univer- 
4 adopted text “‘Silent Reading,’’ is a Department 

itor. 


CATHOLIC SCHOOL INTERESTS 
L. F. HAPPEL, Publisher 


Drawer B Elmhurst, II. 
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TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
Chicago, Illinois 


The Oldest National Agency 
Member of National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 


A Bureau of Personal Relationship where a client is 
more than a File Number. 


BREWE 


431 South Wabash Avenue 


Publishers of the Brewer National Educational Direc- 
tory, an authoritative listing of more than 6,000 public 
school executives—The only thing of its kind in print. 


Forty-three Years of Efficient, Dignified, Pro- 
fessional Service to the Schools of America 

















A the N. E. A. meeting in Cincinnati, Febru- 
ary 22 to 26, at Booth 113 of World Book 
Company, there will be a special exhibit of pub- 
lications related to individual instruction. 
Among these will be the new Individual Arith- 
metic, by Carleton W. Washburne, Washburne’s 
Individual Speller, and the Courtis practice 
material in reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
There will also be displayed many standard 
tests, which make possible effective individual 
instruction. Woritp Boox Company, Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York, or 2126 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago. 











Three Good Books for 
Successful Teaching 


LANGUAGE GAMES 


A Method of Using Play for Establishing Correct 
Habits of Speech, in Primary Grades 





Miss Myra King’s little book of Language Games is an ad- 
mirable means to the end of forming correct habits of speech. 
Habitual mistakes are by means of these games repeated and 
repeated in correct form in the heat and enthusiasm of the 
game so that the correct form will keep coming up as long as 
one lives. Price, 75 cents. 


DAILY LESSON PLANS IN ENGLISH 


These Lesson Plans consist of weekly outlines arranged by 
months — from September to June — for the first four years 
ofschool. They assemble an unusual number of appropriate 
verses and little stories, all chosen with reference to their 
literary merit as well as to their genuine interest for children. 
Correlated with the English Lessons are Reading, Writing, 
Nature Study and Games. Price, 75 cents. 


LESSON PLANS IN ARITHMETIC 


A needed book. It is a guide in number work and arith- 
metic, and supplies much drill on the tables, the lack of 
which leaves children inaccurate and inefficient in arith- 
metic. This book on your desk will be a constant source of 
recreation and inspiration. 256 pages. Price, 75 cents. 








Educational Publishing Company 


234 Boylston Street, Boston 
221 Fourth Ave., N. Y: 2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 























